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REVELATIONS BY FORMER WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS SECRETARY SCOTT McCLELLAN 


FRIDAY, JUNE 30, 2008 

House of Representatives, 
Committee on the Judiciary, 

Washington, DC. 

The Committee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:34 a.m., in Room 
2141, Rayburn House Office Building, the Honorable John Conyers, 
Jr. (Chairman of the Committee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Conyers, Nadler, Scott, Jackson Lee, 
Delahunt, Wexler, Sanchez, Cohen, Johnson, Sutton, Sherman, 
Baldwin, Davis, Wasserman Schultz, Ellison, Smith, Coble, Lun- 
gren, Keller, Issa, Feeney, and Franks. 

Staff Present: Robert Reed, Majority Counsel; Brandon Johns, 
Majority Clerk; and Crystal Jezierski, Minority Counsel. 

Mr. Conyers. Good morning. The Committee will come to order. 

We welcome everyone to the hearing, especially former White 
House Press Secretary Scott McClellan and his counsel, Mike and 
Jane Tigar. 

Many respected commentators have noted that this is the most 
important matter Congress could examine in its oversight of this 
Administration. As John Nichols wrote in The Nation magazine, 
what Scott McClellan wrote in his new book about the Administra- 
tion’s propaganda campaign to promote and defend the occupation 
of Iraq was not a revelation. It was a confirmation that the White 
House has played fast and loose with the truth in a time of war. 

Depending upon how one reads the Constitution, that may or 
may not be an impeachable offense. But Mr. McClellan’s assertion 
that top Presidential aides, perhaps with the cooperation of the 
Vice President, conspired to obstruct justice by lying about their 
role in the plot to destroy the reputation of former Ambassador Joe 
Wilson, a critic of the rush to war, and his wife, former CIA agent 
Valerie Plame; and this demands a response from Congress. When 
White House insiders leak classified information, manipulate 
media coverage, and otherwise employ their immense power to 
punish dissenters. Congress does not have any other option, has a 
constitutional duty to check and balance an errant executive 
branch. 

That the former White House spokesman, with his claim that the 
President said he authorized the selective release of classified in- 
formation to reporters covering the Wilson story, links the wrong- 
doing directly to Bush, ups the ante even further. That is the 
quote. 


( 1 ) 
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I would like to make these three points. First, Mr. McClellan’s 
revelations highlight acts that may constitute illegal obstruction of 
justice beyond that for which Scooter Libby was convicted. In his 
book, Mr. McClellan explains that he stated to Mr. Libby that he 
did not intend to vouch for and exonerate him to the press in the 
way that he had done concerning Karl Rove since the leak inves- 
tigation had actually begun. 

Shortly after that conversation, however. White House Chief of 
Staff Andrew Card told Mr. McClellan that the President and Vice 
President spoke this morning. They want you to give the press the 
same assurances for Scooter that you gave for Karl. It seems clear 
that Mr. Libby, Mr. Card, the President and Vice President were 
involved in directing Mr. McClellan to falsely vouch for Mr. Libby, 
despite Mr. McClellan’s earlier reservations. 

In fact, handwritten notes from Vice President Cheney himself 
confirm this. These notes now on the screen were an exhibit in the 
Libby trial, and appear to be notes from Mr. Cheney’s conversation 
with the President. The notes say, “Has to happen today. Call out 
to key press saying same thing about Scooter as Karl. Not going 
to protect one staffer and sacrifice the guy.” 

And then something intelligible — something illegible, but looks 
like, “This press,” meaning this President, “that was asked to stick 
his neck out in the meat grinder because of the incompetence of 
others,” end of quotation. 

That is disturbing enough, but we also have a letter from two 
former Federal prosecutors, as we can see on the screen. The first 
paragraph, that is all I will read, of that letter states that “A sub- 
stantial predicate exists for investigation of whether this conduct 
may constitute the criminal offense of obstruction of justice.” 

To those who would dismiss the significance of today’s hearing, 
I would say that concerns about possible obstruction of justice are 
not trivial and clearly warrant this Committee’s attention. In many 
respects, today’s hearing just offers us a partial glimpse into appar- 
ent deceptions at the White House, including most notably with re- 
gard to the outing of Valerie Plame. 

To truly get to the bottom of this matter we will need far more 
cooperation by the Administration and from the Justice Depart- 
ment. It is vital that we obtain the interview reports of President 
Bush and Vice President Cheney and unredacted interviews, inter- 
view reports of other key White House officials, to determine their 
involvement not only in the leak, but also the cover-up. 

Yet the Justice Department has been less cooperative with this 
Committee, refused even to give us access to redacted materials 
that the Oversight Committee of the Congress has already seen. 
Such conduct is unacceptable, which is why this week we sent a 
letter to Attorney General Mukasey, reiterating our requests and 
explaining that we may have to resort to compulsory process if they 
continue to deny us the documents. 

We look forward to hearing from Mr. McClellan on the role of the 
Vice President and the President. 

Now the issue of a possible pardon of Mr. Libby still remains out- 
standing, in addition to the President’s earlier commutation of Mr. 
Libby’s prison sentence. Following Mr. Libby’s sentence commuta- 
tion, we held a hearing on the issue; and we hope to explore with 
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Mr. McClellan his thoughts on a possible Presidential pardon for 
Mr. Libhy in the context of the revelations in his book. 

And I want to close by acknowledging Mr. McClellan’s suggestion 
in his book and in today’s opening statement that all of us work 
on what he mentioned in his book, restoring civility and bipartisan- 
ship and candor to our national political discourse, and putting our 
Nation’s interests above our partisan goals. 

I want to point out this Committee has been, I think, superb in 
working in that spirit. We have very important issues, wide dif- 
ferences of view, but we have always been able to conduct our dis- 
cussions in a very highly appropriate way. And these goals are 
shared by Members of this Committee on both sides of the aisle. 
As a result, when credible and troublingallegations are made by an 
important former Administration official, although partisan ten- 
sions may arise, we know that we can deal with the facts and not 
personal or partisan attacks. 

I thank you for your appearance. And I would like to recognize 
now the Ranking Member of the Judiciary Committee, the gen- 
tleman from Texas, Mr. Lamar Smith. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Welcome, everyone, to the 
Judiciary Committee’s first “Book of the Month club” meeting. 
Today it is Scott McClellan’s “What Happened: Inside the Bush 
White House and Washington’s Culture of Deception.” I propose 
that next time we consider Ann Coulter’s book, “How to Talk to a 
Liberal If You Must.” 

It is hard to take Mr. McClellan or this hearing too seriously. De- 
spite what Mr. McClellan says regarding Iraq, three different stud- 
ies, the Senate Intelligence Committee report of 2004, the Robb-Sil- 
verman report of 2005, and Britain’s Butler report, conclude that 
intelligence reports were not altered in the lead-up to the Iraq war. 
And despite this book’s innuendo, a 3-year independent criminal in- 
vestigation found that no White House officials leaked Valerie 
Flame’s name to the media in violation of the law. 

Also it should be of no surprise that there was spin in the White 
House press office. What White House has not had a communica- 
tions operation that advocates for its policies? Any recent Adminis- 
tration that did not try to promote its priorities should be cited for 
dereliction of duty. 

Many have asked why Mr. McClellan did not object to what he 
saw while he was at the White House. The reason is clear. There 
was nothing to object to. 

Last Monday, at the Dallas-Fort Worth airport, I had a conversa- 
tion with an airline employee who asked me what I was working 
on. I mentioned this hearing, and she, a self-proclaimed Democrat, 
replied. Why are you having him? All he did was write a book. It 
appears many Americans might have trouble taking this hearing 
seriously. 

Motives are important. And we really don’t know Mr. McClellan’s 
motives. He says he had a revelation which contradicts everything 
he said and did for 2 V 2 years before. There are some questions we 
may never get the answer to. 

What really explains going from a loyal and trusted staff member 
to a person who makes biting accusations? Since Mr. McClellan has 
included no footnotes in his book, and few direct quotes or written 
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memos are cited, is the book just a typical opinion piece without 
evidence to support its assertions? 

Mr. McClellan was asked to leave his job. Did this color his 
views? Did he just want to strike back at those who showed him 
to the door? 

What role did money play? So far he has not revealed what he 
was paid for the book or what he stands to gain by promoting it. 
Clearly, Peter Osnos, the editor-at-large for Mr. McClellan’s pub- 
lisher, Public Affairs, would have known that an inflammatory 
book would sell more copies and make more money for all con- 
cerned. 

How much influence did a biased editor have on the finished 
product? What edits were made to the original manuscript to make 
it more critical of the Administration? We do know that Mr. Osnos 
and Public Affairs have published six books by George Soros. Mr. 
Soros was the largest donor to Democratic 527 groups during the 
2004 Presidential election, giving over $23 million. And we know 
that Mr. Osnos himself has been highly and publicly critical of the 
Bush administration. 

Also, Mr. McClellan’s project editor for the book, Karl Weber, has 
written venomous statements about the President, for example, 
calling him a, quote, “clearly horrible person.” 

So who is the real Scott McClellan? The one who actually wrote 
in his book that the Administration did not employ deception and 
said, quote, “Some critics have suggested that sinister plans were 
discussed at the White House Iraq Group meetings to deliberately 
mislead the public? Not so,” end quote. Or the one who elsewhere 
in the same book leveled self-serving accusations? 

While we may never know the answers, Scott McClellan alone 
will have to wrestle with whether it was worth selling out the 
President and his friends for a few pieces of silver. He will have 
to confront whether he was manipulated by extremely biased edi- 
tors with a partisan agenda. And finally, sooner or later he will 
have to answer to his own conscience. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I will yield back. 

Mr. Conyers. Thank you. Before I 

Mr. Tigar. Mr. Chairman? I know Mr. McClellan has a state- 
ment, but as his counsel, I would like to object. The statement we 
just heard could have been the basis 

Mr. ISSA. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman is out of order. Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Conyers. I am afraid you are out of order. You will have an 
opportunity to object in just a moment. 

Mr. Tigar. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. IsSA. Mr. Chairman, point of order. 

Mr. Conyers. Counsel cannot object to the Committee pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr. IsSA. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Conyers. Let me do this, please. 

I would like to introduce into the record the following documents: 
the statement from former Federal Prosecutor Barry Coburn and 
Professor Adam Kurland of Howard Law School; second, a letter 
from our colleague, Neil Abercrombie, attaching a letter he wrote 
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to the United States Attorney Patrick Fitzgerald; and an exhibit 
from Mr. Libby’s trial that I referenced in my opening statement. 

Mr. Scott McClellan served as the White House Press Secretary 
from 2003 to 2006. Prior to that, he was Principal Deputy White 
House Press Secretary. And before that, as Traveling Press Sec- 
retary for the Bush-Cheney 2000 Campaign. Earlier he served as 
Deputy Communications Director in the Texas Governor’s Office for 
Governor Bush, as a top legislative aide, as a campaign manager 
for three successful statewide campaigns. 

We would appreciate it if you would stand, raise your right hand, 
and take the oath before you begin your testimony. 

[Witness sworn.] 

Mr. Conyers. Thank you very much. Welcome to the Committee. 

Mr. McClellan. Thank you. 

Mr. Conyers. You may begin your statement. 

Mr. McClellan. Is this on? 

Mr. Conyers. You have to press it on. 

TESTIMONY OF SCOTT McCLELLAN, 

FORMER WHITE HOUSE PRESS SECRETARY 

Mr. McClellan. Okay. 

Good morning, Mr. Chairman, Congressman Smith, and Mem- 
bers of the Committee. I am here today at your invitation to an- 
swer questions about what I know regarding the Valerie Plame epi- 
sode. 

Back in 2005, I was prohibited from discussing it by the White 
House ostensibly because of the criminal investigation underway, 
but I made a commitment to share with the public what I knew 
as soon as possible. That commitment was one of the reasons I 
wrote my book. 

Unfortunately, this matter continues to be investigated by Con- 
gress because of what the White House has chosen to conceal from 
the public. Despite assurances that the Administration would dis- 
cuss the matter once the Special Counsel had completed his work, 
the White House has sought to avoid public scrutiny and account- 
ability. 

The continuing cloud of suspicion over the White House is not 
something I can remove because I know only one part of the story. 
Only those who know the underlying truth can bring this to an 
end. Sadly, they remain silent. The result has been an increase in 
suspicion and partisan warfare, and a perpetuation of Washing- 
ton’s scandal culture, one of three core factors that have poisoned 
the atmosphere in Washington for the past two decades. 

The central message in my book is the need to change the way 
Washington governs. We need to minimize the negative influence 
of the permanent campaign, end the scandal culture, and move be- 
yond the philosophy of politics as war. 

No one has a better opportunity to make that happen than the 
President. To do so, he must first fully embrace openness and can- 
dor, and then constantly strive to build trust across the aisle and 
seek common ground to unite Americans from all walks of life and 
political persuasions. 

I believed President Bush could be that kind of leader for the 
country when I first went to work for him in Texas. He was a pop- 
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ular, bipartisan leader who had a record of working with Demo- 
crats. Unfortunately, like many good people who come to Wash- 
ington, he ended up playing the game by the existing rules rather 
than transforming it. 

The larger message of my book is bigger than any person or 
party. It is about restoring civility and bipartisanship and candor 
to our national political discourse. It is about putting our Nation’s 
interests above partisan goals. Indeed, all of us, especially those in 
elected office, can do more to make this happen by promoting open- 
ness and engaging in civil discourse. 

The permanent campaign leads to just the opposite. Substantive 
debates over policy give way to a contest over which side can most 
effectively manipulate the media narrative to its advantage. It is 
about power and electoral victory. Governing becomes an offshoot 
of campaigning rather than the other way around. 

Vicious attacks, distortions, political manipulation and spin be- 
come accepted. Complex issues are reduced to black and white 
terms and oversimplified in the context of winners and losers and 
how they will affect the next election. Too often the media unwit- 
tingly ignores the impact of Government on the daily lives of Amer- 
icans, focusing foremost on the Beltway game and lionizing those 
who play it most skillfully. 

There is no more recent example of this unsavory side of politics 
than the initial reaction from some in Washington to my book. I 
received plenty of criticism for daring to tell the story as I knew 
it. Yet few of my critics tried to refute the larger themes and per- 
spectives in the book. Instead of engaging in a reasoned, rational, 
and honest discussion of the issues raised, some sought to turn it 
into a game of “gotcha,” misrepresenting what I wrote, and seeking 
to discredit me through inaccurate personal attacks on me and my 
motives. 

The American people deserve better. 

Governing inevitably has an adversarial element. People and 
groups will always differ about the proper use of limited Govern- 
ment resources. But should Government be a process of constant 
campaigning to manipulate public opinion, or should it be centered 
as much as possible on rational debate, deliberation, and com- 
promise? 

Writing this book was not easy for me to do. These are my words, 
my experiences, and my conclusions. I sought to take a clear-eyed 
look at events. To do so, I had to remove my partisan lens and step 
back from the White House bubble. Some of the conclusions I came 
to were different from those I would have embraced at the outset. 

My book reflects the only idea of loyalty that I believe is appro- 
priate in a democratic government, and that is loyalty to the ideals 
of candor, transparency and integrity, and indeed to the constitu- 
tional system itself. Too often in Washington people mistakenly 
think that loyalty to an individual officeholder should override loy- 
alty to basic ideals. This false loyalty is not only mistaken, but can 
exercise a corrupt influence on Government. 

I am here because in my heart I am a public servant who, like 
many Americans, wants to improve the way Washington governs 
and does not want to see future Administrations repeat the mis- 
takes this White House made. I do not know whether a crime was 
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committed by any of the Administration officials who revealed Val- 
erie Flame’s identity to reporters, nor do I know if there was an 
attempt by any person or persons to engage in a cover-up during 
the investigation. I do know that it was wrong to reveal her iden- 
tity, because it compromised the effectiveness of a covert official for 
political reasons. I regret that I played a role, however unintention- 
ally, in relaying false information to the public about it. 

I will do my best to answer any questions on this matter that 
Members of the Committee may wish to ask. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. McClellan follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Scott McClellan 

Good morning Mr. Chairman, Congressman Smith, and members of the com- 
mittee. 

I am here today at your invitation to answer questions about what I know regard- 
ing the Valerie Flame episode. Back in 2005, 1 was prohibited from discussing it 
by the White House ostensibly because of the criminal investigation underway, but 
I made a commitment to share with the public what I knew as soon as possible. 
That commitment was one of the reasons I wrote my book. 

Unfortunately, this matter continues to be investigated by Congress because of 
what the White House has chosen to conceal from the public. Despite assurances 
that the administration would discuss the matter once the Special Counsel had com- 
pleted his work, the White House has sought to avoid public scrutiny and account- 
ability. 

The continuing cloud of suspicion over the White House is not something I can 
remove because I know only one part of the story. Only those who know the under- 
lying truth can bring this to an end. Sadly, they remain silent. 

The result has been an increase in suspicion and partisan warfare, and a perpet- 
uation of Washington’s scandal culture, one of three core factors that have poisoned 
the atmosphere in Washington for the past two decades. The central message in my 
book is the need to change the way Washington governs. We need to minimize the 
negative influence of the permanent campaign, end the scandal culture, and move 
beyond the philosophy of politics as war. 

No one has a better opportunity to make that happen than the president. To do 
so, he must first fully embrace openness and candor and then constantly strive to 
build trust across the aisle and seek common ground to unite Americans from all 
walks of life and political persuasions. 

I believed President Bush could be that kind of leader for the country when I first 
went to work for him in Texas. He was a popular, bipartisan leader who had a 
record of working with Democrats. 

Unfortunately, like many good people who come to Washington, he ended up play- 
ing the game by the existing rules rather than transforming it. 

The larger message of my book is bigger than any person or party. It is about 
restoring civility and bipartisanship and candor to our national political discourse. 
It is about putting our Nation’s interests above partisan goals. Indeed, all of us — 
especially those in elected office — can do more to make this happen by promoting 
openness and engaging in civil discourse. 

The permanent campaign leads to just the opposite. Substantive debates over pol- 
icy give way to a contest over which side can most effectively manipulate the media 
narrative to its advantage. It is about power and electoral victory. Governing be- 
comes an offshoot of campaigning rather than the other way around. 

Vicious attacks, distortions, political manipulation and spin become accepted. 
Complex issues are reduced to black-and-white terms and oversimplified in the con- 
text of winners and losers and how they will affect the next election. Too often, the 
media unwittingly ignores the impact of government on the daily lives of Americans, 
focusing foremost on the Beltway game and lionizing those who play it most skill- 
fully. 

There is no more recent example of this unsavory side of politics than the initial 
reaction from some in Washington to my book. I received plenty of criticism for dar- 
ing to tell the story as I knew it. Yet few of my critics tried to refute the larger 
themes and perspectives in the book. Instead of engaging in a reasoned, rational, 
and honest discussion of the issues raised, some sought to turn it into a game of 
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“gotcha,” misrepresenting what I wrote and seeking to discredit me through inac- 
curate personal attacks on me and my motives. 

The American people deserve better. 

Governing inevitably has an adversarial element. People and groups will always 
differ about the proper use of limited government resources. But should government 
be a process of constant campaigning to manipulate public opinion, or should it be 
centered as much as possible on rational debate, deliberation, and compromise? 

Writing this book was not easy for me to do. These are my words, my experiences, 
and my conclusions. I sought to take a clear-eyed look at events. To do so, I had 
to remove my partisan lens and step back from the White House bubble. Some of 
the conclusions I came to were different from those I would have embraced at the 
outset. 

My book reflects the only idea of loyalty that I believe is appropriate in demo- 
cratic government, and that is loyalty to the ideals of candor, transparency and in- 
tegrity, and indeed to the constitutional system itself. Too often in Washin^on, peo- 
ple mistakenly think that loyalty to an individual officeholder should override loy- 
alty to basic ideals. This false loyalty is not only mistaken, but can exercise a cor- 
rupt influence on government. 

I am here because in my heart I am a public servant who, like many Americans, 
wants to improve the way Washington governs and does not want to see future ad- 
ministrations repeat the mistakes this White House made. 

I do not know whether a crime was committed by any of the Administration offi- 
cials who revealed Valerie Flame’s identity to reporters. Nor do I know if there was 
an attempt by any person or persons to engage in a cover-up during the investiga- 
tion. I do know that it was wrong to reveal her identity, because it compromised 
the effectiveness of a covert official for political reasons. I regret that I played a role, 
however unintentionally, in relaying false information to the public about it. I’ll do 
my best to answer any questions on this matter that members of the committee may 
wish to ask. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Conyers. Thank you so much. 

One of the most disturbing revelations in your hook was that 
White House officials, including the President and Vice President, 
directed you to falsely vouch for Scooter Libby’s not being involved 
in the Wilson leak. Please explain what happened and whether you 
think Mr. Libby was involved in that. 

Mr. McClellan. That happened on the Saturday after the inves- 
tigation, I guess, was launched, which was on September 29th. 

That Saturday morning I received a call from the White House 
Chief of Staff, Andy Card, and he said that the President and Vice 
President had spoken that morning, and they wanted me to provide 
the same assurances for Scooter Libby that I had for Karl Rove. I 
was reluctant to do it, but I headed into the White House that Sat- 
urday morning. 

I talked with Andy Card, and I said I would provide the same 
assurances for Scooter Libby provided he gave me the same assur- 
ances that Karl Rove had. And I got on the phone with Scooter 
Libby and asked him point blank. Were you involved in this in any 
way? And he assured me in unequivocal terms that he was not, 
meaning the leaking of Valerie Plame’s identity to any reporters. 
And then I contacted reporters to let them know about that infor- 
mation. 

But it was Andy Card that had directed me to do that at the re- 
quest of the President and Vice President. 

Mr. Conyers. You spoke very frequently with the President and 
the Vice President. Do you think either or both of them knew about 
the leak and had any role in causing the leak to happen, or knew 
that Mr. Libby was involved in the leak when they helped get you 
to falsely vouch for him? 
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Mr. McClellan. I do not think the President in any way had 
knowledge about it, based on my conversations with him back at 
that time when he said that Karl Rove had not been involved in 
it and told him something to that effect. 

In terms of the Vice President, I do not know. There is a lot of 
suspicion there. As Patrick Fitzgerald said at the trial of Scooter 
Libby, there is a cloud that remains over the Vice President’s Of- 
fice, but it is because Scooter Libby put it there by lying and ob- 
structing justice. 

Mr. Conyers. In the light of your testimony and your statement 
that you do not think Mr. Libby’s criminal sentence should have 
been commuted, do you think that it would be any more appro- 
priate to give Mr. Libby a full pardon? 

Mr. McClellan. No, Congressman. I do not, Mr. Chairman. 

I believe that it would signal a special treatment, the same thing 
that happened with the commutation. And the President has al- 
ways held a certain standard for granting pardons, even going back 
to when he was governor; and I worked for him then. And that is 
that the person must first repay his debt to society, and second, 
must express remorse for the crimes which he committed. And we 
have seen neither of that from Scooter Libby at this point. 

Mr. Conyers. Thank you. 

The Chair recognizes Lamar Smith. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you again, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McClellan, your title of the book,What Happened: Inside the 
Bush White House and Washington’s Culture of Deception, implies 
that the President himself engaged in some amount of deception. 
Yet elsewhere in the book you say he did not engage in outright 
deception. 

Who was it that suggested the title to your book? 

Mr. McClellan. The title to my book. What Happened? 

Mr. Smith. No, who suggested 

Mr. McClellan. Or Inside — the subtitle? 

Mr. Smith. Right. 

Mr. McClellan. This was something I talked about with my 
publisher. 

Mr. Smith. So Mr. Osnos is 

Mr. McClellan. We came to an agreement on it. 

But in terms of the 

Mr. Smith. Since it contradicts what you 

Mr. McClellan. Inside the Bush White House and Washington’s 
Culture of Deception? That was something we all discussed. 

Mr. Smith. And who is the “we”? 

Mr. McClellan. With the publisher. 

Mr. Smith. That is Mr. Osnos? 

Mr. McClellan. That would include Mr. Osnos. 

Mr. Smith. Okay. Thank you. 

It has been reported that you received $75,000 as an advance to 
your book; is that true? 

Mr. McClellan. That is correct. 

Mr. Smith. And you are also aware, of course, that every book 
that sells means more money to you as well. 

Mr. McClellan. I am sorry? 
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Mr. Smith. You are aware, the more books you sell, the more 
money goes to you, I presume? 

Mr. McClellan. Yes, a small percentage goes to the author usu- 
ally in situations like that. 

Mr. Smith. Is it true that Karl Weber was the project editor? 

Mr. McClellan. Yes, he worked with me. 

Mr. Smith. Okay. Were you aware before you worked with him 
that he had called President Bush a “clearly horrible person” and 
had said, quote, “He is consciously manipulative and deceitful”? 

Mr. McClellan. No, I was not. 

Mr. Smith. Okay. So, in other words, someone who called the 
President a “clearly horrible person” helped you draft and edit the 
book; Is that right? 

Mr. McClellan. Actually this is my book. I wrote this book. And 
he did provide great help as an editor. 

Mr. Smith. Yeah. Did he edit the book? 

Mr. McClellan. He was an editor on the book, yes. 

Mr. Smith. Okay. 

You write that you witnessed Mr. Rove and Mr. Libby meet in 
Mr. Rove’s office behind closed doors, and you inferred that they 
were conspiring to mislead the grand jury looking into the Valerie 
Plame investigation at the time. 

Did you hear any portion of their conversation? 

Mr. McClellan. No, sir, I did not. I say that in the book. 

Mr. Smith. And so it is speculation on your part as to what they 
were saying? 

Mr. McClellan. Well, I thought full disclosure was the only way 
I could go. I said I was going to discuss everything I knew about 
the episode. 

Mr. Smith. But you were still speculating as to what you thought 
they were saying? 

Mr. McClellan. I said it was suspicious to me. I said — in the 
book I said, I do not know what they discussed behind closed doors. 

Mr. Smith. And they could have been talking about, who knows, 
the Supreme Court nominations at the time, or anything else? 

Mr. McClellan. They could have been. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you. 

And is it true that Deputy Secretary of State Richard Armitage 
has admitted that he was the source of the Valerie Plame leak? 

Mr. McClellan. Well, to Robert Novak, but there were other re- 
porters that that information was revealed to prior to it being pub- 
lic. And there was a report in the Washington Post that he has 
identified at least six reporters were told about her identity. 

Mr. Smith. And wasn’t that the first public leak? 

Mr. McClellan. That was the first time it was published, but 
her identity was revealed 

Mr. Smith. That is correct. That is correct, that was the first 
time her name was published. 

Mr. McClellan. I am sorry, I couldn’t hear you over the buzzer. 

The first time her name was published. Yes, but I would like to 
make the point 

Mr. Smith. Richard Armitage 

Mr. McClellan. Could I finish my answer? 
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Mr. Smith. Richard Armitage has admitted that he was the 
source. Do you agree with that? Or do you question his 

Mr. McClellan. He was the initial source for Robert Novak. 
Karl Rove was the confirming source. 

Mr. Smith. Right. And that was 

Mr. McClellan. Karl Rove, Scooter Libby, and Ari Fleischer 
also — can I finish my response? 

Mr. Smith. That was the first time her 

Mr. McClellan. They also revealed her name to other reporters 
prior to it being published publicly. 

Mr. Smith. Right. But that was — the first time her name was 
ever published was when the 

Mr. McClellan. Yes. As I point out in the book, that is correct. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you, Mr. McClellan. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Conyers. Thank you. 

That was a call for a Journal vote. 

The Chair recognizes 

Mr. Lungren. Mr. Chairman? Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Conyers. What is the problem? 

Mr. Lungren. The problem is, we are the Committee of jurisdic- 
tion on FISA. As I understand it, FISA 

Mr. Conyers. It is a Journal vote. 

Mr. Lungren. I understand, but could you inform the Committee 
as to what the process is going to be and whether we are going to 
be 

Mr. Conyers. Oh, we are going to cover — we are going to be on 
the floor and the hearing will be suspended. 

Mr. Lungren. Will we be — will there be an opportunity for Mem- 
bers to be on the floor for the debate on the rule for FISA or just 
for FISA debate itself? 

Mr. Conyers. No, no, not the rule, but the debate. You can use 
your own option, though. 

The Chair recognizes the Chairman of the Constitution Sub- 
committee of Judiciary, the gentleman from New York, Jerry Nad- 
ler. 

Mr. Nadler. Thank you. 

I am going to ask a series of questions, so try to keep the an- 
swers brief because I only have 5 minutes. 

Do you have any knowledge of whether prior to or after the leak 
of Ms. Wilson’s covert identity either the Vice President or the 
President declassified her covert status in order to have it leaked 
to reporters? 

Mr. McClellan. No, I do not. 

Mr. Nadler. And do you have any information of the role, if any, 
played by the Vice President in the leaking of Ms. Wilson’s iden- 
tity? 

Mr. McClellan. No, I have no direct knowledge of that. 

Mr. Nadler. And do you have any idea why Vice President Che- 
ney may have knowingly indirectly or directly instructed you to 
publicly exonerate Mr. Libby? 

Mr. McClellan. No, sir, I do not. I was not a party to that con- 
versation with the President. 
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Mr. Nadler. Do you have any idea whether at the time he knew 
that Mr. Libby had, in fact, been involved in the leak? 

Mr. McClellan. I am sorry? 

Mr. Nadler. Do you have any idea whether, when he gave that 
instruction, he knew at that time that Mr. Libby had, in fact, been 
involved in the leak? 

Mr. McClellan. No, I do not know that. 

Mr. Nadler. In any event, did you come to learn that Karl Rove 
and Scooter Libby had lied to you, and that each of them was in- 
volved in the Flame leak? 

Mr. McClellan. Yes, I did. About 

Mr. Nadler. Can you comment on that briefly, how you learned 
that. 

Mr. McClellan. That was in — well, first in July of 2005, when 
it was about to be reported in the media, I learned that Karl Rove 
had revealed her identity to Matt Cooper of Time magazine. And 
then a short time after that it was Robert Novak. And then, within 
the next few months, it was learned that Scooter Libby had also 
revealed her identity to reporters. 

Mr. Nadler. Okay. 

Now, the President had promised the American people and stat- 
ed publicly when this first came out that he was going to inves- 
tigate internally, find out who had leaked the information; whoever 
had leaked would no longer be in the Administration, et cetera, be- 
cause this was a terrible thing. 

Do you know what steps, if any, were taken by the White House 
to conduct an internal investigation into the leak? 

Mr. McClellan. As far as I know, the White House Counsel’s 
Office worked to provide information to the Justice Department 
that was gathered during the process of the investigation at their 
request, e-mails and things of that nature. But I don’t know of any 
internal 

Mr. Nadler. You don’t know of any internal investigation to find 
out for the President so that he could fire or do 

Mr. McClellan. My understanding was, we weren’t doing any 
of that. 

Mr. Nadler. You weren’t doing any of that. 

Now, the President commuted Mr. Libby — commuted Mr. Libby’s 
sentence. Now, this would seem — well, do you regard this as, in 
any way, a violation of the President’s pledge to find out all the in- 
formation he could and make it public about this? 

Mr. McClellan. Well, I certainly think that the President 
should have stuck by his word on the matter. And I certainly view 
the commutation as — it was special treatment; it does undermine 
our system of justice in my view. 

Mr. Nadler. I am not sure what you are saying in the first part. 
The President’s commutation of Mr. Libby’s sentence was somehow 
not standing by his word? 

Mr. McClellan. Well, I don’t know that it is not standing by his 
word. I don’t know that he said anything specifically about a com- 
mutation. But he did say anyone that was involved in this — and I 
said, on his behalf, no one would be employed by this Administra- 
tion any longer, so 
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Mr. Nadler. And would you regard the President’s commutation 
as — do you think it is fair to infer from your knowledge that the 
President’s commutation of Mr. Libby’s — of the conviction, what- 
ever it was — that his commutation was part of an effort to, in fact, 
assure that all the facts would not become public, part of a cover- 
up, in fact? 

Mr. McClellan. I do not know that. I do not make that claim, 
and I do not have the information to know whether or not that was 
the thinking. 

I had already left the White House by the time he commuted 
Scooter Libby, but there were a lot of suspicions that were raised 
because of that action. 

Mr. Nadler. Okay. 

Now, in your book — oh, and before I go to this last question, let 
me, on behalf of some Members of the Committee, apologize to you 
for the aspersions as to your motives instead of asking you ques- 
tions about the truth or evidence of what you wrote that we heard 
a few minutes ago. 

Such character assassination has no business in this Committee. 

Mr. McClellan. Thank you. 

Mr. Nadler. In your book, Mr. McClellan, you state that the 
Iraq war was sold to the American people with a sophisticated po- 
litical propaganda campaign that included overstating intelligence 
in Iraq, manipulating sources of public opinion, downplaying the 
major reasons for going to war. As the President’s former Deputy 
and Chief Press Secretary, it is a very serious charge. 

Could you explain why you think that this was a political propa- 
ganda campaign as opposed to simply informing the American pub- 
lic as to what was going on? 

Mr. McClellan. Well, it was a marketing campaign or a propa- 
ganda campaign, however you want to refer to it. What I talk about 
in the book is that we took this permanent campaign mentality 
that was used on other issues like Social Security or education re- 
form and used it to take the Nation to war, and sold the Nation 
on the premise that Iraq was a grave and gathering danger. 

We now know that it was not, that the case was overstated, it 
was overpackaged in the way that the intelligence was used. That 
was something that 

Mr. Nadler. And by “overpackaged in the way the intelligence 
was used,” do you mean they were declassifying only those portions 
of intelligence that seemed to indicate the threat and not those por- 
tions of the intelligence that downplayed the threat or said, we are 
not sure of this information? 

Mr. McClellan. I think it is public record that they were ignor- 
ing caveats and ignoring contradictory intelligence. 

The implication and innuendo that was used to talk about the 
connection to al Qaeda, for instance, is one example. The Senate 
Intelligence Committee for the first time just released a report 
about how the intelligence was used and backed up a lot of 

Mr. Nadler. And therefore misrepresenting the facts and mis- 
leading the Congress and the American people? 

Mr. McClellan. Yes, it was more to make the strongest possible 
case. And in doing so, they ignored caveats, they ignored contradic- 
tory — 
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Mr. Nadler. And mislead and misrepresent, therefore? 

Mr. McClellan. It had that effect. 

I do not think it was necessarily deliberate on the part of a 
group. Whether individuals were doing things intentionally or de- 
liberately, I do not know. But I don’t think there was a group sit- 
ting around trying to conspire to say, let’s mislead the American 
people. Instead, it was, how do we make the strongest possible 
case? 

But when you are going to war, it is particularly troubling when 
you use that kind of mentality and you don’t speak about the 
truths of the situation as best you know them, including the con- 
tradictory intelligence, including the caveats and qualifications, 
and including the consequences, the risk, and the cost of going into 
war. And we did not do that. 

Mr. Nadler. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Conyers. The Chair recognizes the distinguished gentleman 
from North Carolina, senior Member of the Committee, Howard 
Coble. 

Mr. Coble. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McClellan, let me follow up on the war issue. I voted to dis- 
patch troops to Iraq, believing that Saddam Hussein was an inter- 
national terrorist, which I still believe. I furthermore believed that 
there were weapons of mass destruction in Iraq, or they had the 
capability of developing same, which I still believe. I believed that 
a post-entry strategy had been formulated. I am not sure I believe 
that now. 

Was there a post-entry strategy? 

Mr. McClellan. I am sorry, post-what strategy, sir? 

Mr. Coble. Post-entry strategy. After we go in and take him out, 
was there any sort of plan whereby A, B, C was to be followed? 

Mr. McClellan. Well, I think that the public record shows, 
there were a lot of problems with the post-invasion planning and 
preparation. That was not something I was directly involved in. 
Certainly from a communications standpoint I was, but not from 
the planning standpoint. 

Mr. Coble. That has plagued me from Day One, and I am still 
uneasy about that. 

Now, let’s shift gears to Scooter Libby. I know we are on a short 
time frame here, Mr. Chairman. 

Your book, Mr. McClellan, includes many recollections from your 
experiences working in the White House during this time. I had 
some problems as to whether or not Scooter Libby should have 
been prosecuted. I still have some doubts about that. 

But what was your reaction, Mr. McClellan, when you learned 
that former Deputy Secretary of State Richard Armitage revealed 
the identity of Mrs. Valerie Plame Wilson? And do you think that 
more should have been done to hold Mr. Armitage accountable? 

Mr. McClellan. I can’t speak directly to whether or not he 
should have been held accountable. I don’t know the facts of why 
he revealed her name, other than what has been reported during 
the trial and during the investigation publicly and what he has 
stated publicly since that time. 

Obviously, I think that all of the information should have been 
put out as quickly and as soon as possible about exactly what oc- 
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curred and when it occurred. And maybe we wouldn’t have ended 
up where we did. 

But I think that the problem here is that this White House 
promised or assured the American people that at some point, when 
this was behind us, they would talk publicly about it. And they 
have refused to. And that is why I think, more than any other rea- 
son, we are here today and this suspicion still remains. 

Mr. Coble. But as to the post-entry strategy, you are not — ^you 
really don’t have your hands around that. 

Mr. McClellan. Yeah, I can’t speak specifically to all the plan- 
ning there because that was done without me being in those discus- 
sions. 

Mr. Coble. That has just plagued me, and I have said so pub- 
licly. 

I yield back, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Conyers. Thank you. Members of the Committee, we do 
have three votes — on the Journal, ordering the question on the rule 
on the Stop Child Abuse law, and then on H. Res. 1276, a rule pro- 
viding for consideration of 5876. And then we begin debate on the 
FISA bill. And so we will stand in recess until we have covered all 
of those matters and then resume immediately when we return. 

Thank you very much. The Committee stands in recess. 

[Recess.] 

[12:40 p.m.] 

Mr. Conyers. The Committee will come to order. I am pleased 
now to turn to the distinguished Chairman of the Crime Sub- 
committee of the House Judiciary Committee, Bobby Scott of Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr. Scott. Mr. McClellan, in response to a question from the 
Chairman, you were asked about the situation where Scooter 
Libby, where Mr. Kurlard called you and asked you to try to get 
Scooter Libby also exonerated. Do you have any reason to believe 
that Mr. Libby himself was involved in that effort to get himself 
exonerated? 

Mr. McClellan. Yes, I do. We spoke earlier that week, I believe 
it was Wednesday of that week when I told Scooter Libby that I 
was not going to go down a list of White House aides and start try- 
ing to exonerate them now that the investigation was officially 
under way, and he expressed his appreciation that I let him know 
that. But I think that as his name continued to surface, he cer- 
tainly was behind that effort to make sure that I exonerated him. 
And I later saw public documents with his handwriting putting 
down some talking points that I should use. Now, I never saw 
those talking points myself until they came out in the press. 

Mr. Scott. You mentioned several people that were leaking Val- 
erie Flame’s name all over town. Do you have reason to believe this 
was a coordinated effort? 

Mr. McClellan. I don’t know for sure. There were certainly 
three — at least three White House aides that revealed her identity 
to reporters. But I don’t know personally whether it was a con- 
certed effort. I was Deputy Press Secretary at that time, so I was 
not involved in any effort, if there was. 

Mr. Scott. Now, it seemed to me that in response whether or not 
individuals might have been involved with the leaking of the name. 
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the Administration seemed to leave a clear impression that Valerie 
Plame was fair game in the debate over Mr. Wilson’s information. 
And it seemed to leave the impression that anyone who in effect 
told the truth, thereby criticizing the Administration effort to get 
us into war, might reasonably expect problems, including having 
the lives of their family members put in jeopardy. Was that an in- 
tentional impression? 

Mr. McClellan. Well, I certainly think that for at least some 
people that she became just another talking point in this effort to 
discredit her husband, Joe Wilson. Whether or not I could charac- 
terize it before that, I would hesitate to characterize it more than 
that. 

Mr. Scott. Well, she was a covert CIA agent. Was she not? 

Mr. McClellan. That is right. 

Mr. Scott. And revealing her identity could reasonably be ex- 
pected to jeopardize her life. Is that not true? 

Mr. McClellan. It is a serious matter. And as I said in my 
opening statement, it was wrong. Whether or not it was criminal, 
it was certainly wrong because of her covert national security sta- 
tus. 

Mr. Scott. And did it not leave the impression with people that 
family members’ lives may be in jeopardy if you tell the truth about 
what is going on? 

Mr. McClellan. You mean people that were involved in reveal- 
ing her identity? 

Mr. Scott. Right? 

Mr. McClellan. I can’t speak for them. But they should have 
been more careful about it, that is for sure. 

Mr. Scott. Another piece of information that was involved in the 
run-up of the war was what the war would cost. I serve on the 
Budget Committee in addition to the Judiciary Committee; I was 
serving on the Budget Committee at the time, and we were told to 
ignore the cost of the war because it would be so negligible as not 
worthy of Budget Committee consideration. Are you aware of that 
testimony? 

Mr. McClellan. I don’t know if I am familiar with that specific 
testimony, but I am sure certainly aware that we left the impres- 
sion that it would be less costly and for a shorter duration than 
what has happened. 

Mr. Scott. The present estimates of the total cost of the war are 
now $3 trillion. What information did the Administration have that 
could have led us to believe, if we had gotten truthful information, 
that the cost of the war would be significant? 

Mr. McClellan. Well, certainly I recount in the book a con- 
versation that Larry Lindsey had making some projections in Sep- 
tember of 2006 — or 2002, I believe, informing a reporter that he 
thought it might cost somewhere between $100 billion and $200 
billion; which at the time everybody seemed to think it was high, 
and now we realize that even that estimate was considerably low. 

Mr. Scott. And what happened to him and his estimates? 

Mr. McClellan. Well, he left the Administration a few months 
later. 

Mr. Scott. Was he fired? 
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Mr. McClellan. He resigned. But my understanding, that he 
was asked to leave as well. 

Mr. Scott. So we find that his estimate was truthful, honest, 
candid, and turns out to be even optimistic that it could only cost 
$100 billion to 150 billion, and he was fired for telling the truth? 

Mr. McClellan. That is correct. It is not something that we 
wanted to discuss at the White House. 

Mr. Scott. Now, we had a similar situation with a Medicare esti- 
mate, the prescription drug benefit costs. Administration officials 
knew that the number we were working with was not the correct 
number, that the number was actually higher. Is that right? 

Mr. McClellan. I guess there was a different estimate between 
Congressional Budget Office and the Medicare actuaries, if I re- 
member correctly. My brother might be better to testify for that. 

Mr. Scott. What happened to the Administration official that 
had that accurate information? And was he threatened if he re- 
vealed it? 

Mr. McClellan. I understand it that the Administrator at the 
time, I understand from public records, that something along those 
lines did happen, if I remember correctly. 

Mr. Scott. Now, is this a pattern, that people who tell the truth 
get sanctions? 

Mr. McClellan. Well, as I say in the book, I think that we have 
not embraced a high level of openness. This is a very secretive 
White House that tends to be pretty compartmentalized and very 
disciplined in terms of what methods or talking points they put out 
there, and there are some things that they would prefer not to be 
talked about. I think that is what you are getting at. 

Mr. Scott. Well, I was wondering what you were getting at. 

Mr. McClellan. Yes. Both of us. Yes. 

Mr. Scott. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Conyers. Mr. McClellan, is there a clarification that you 
would like to make about a discussion we had earlier? 

Mr. McClellan. Yes, Mr. Chairman. There was a comment 
made earlier and I would like to clarify the record. There was a 
quote attributed to one of my editors, Karl Weber, describing the 
President as a clearly horrible person. Actually, that was a com- 
ment that was made by his daughter; and his daughter’s name is 
on that post, it is on the family blog site. Irregardless, the views 
and conclusions in the book are mine, and they were not affected 
by any editor. 

Mr. Conyers. Thank you very much. 

Mr. McClellan. Thank you. 

Mr. Conyers. We now turn to Mr. Ric Keller, who is the gen- 
tleman from Florida who serves on the Administrative Commercial 
Law Subcommittee. He also serves on the Intellectual Property 
Committee. And, in addition, he serves on the Antitrust Task Force 
Committee. The gentleman is recognized. 

Mr. Keller. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And thank you for being here, Mr. McClellan. 

Mr. McClellan. Thank you. 

Mr. Keller. Mr. McClellan, all of us in public life have probably, 
myself included, said some things that in retrospect we wished we 
would have worded it a little differently or used a different adjec- 
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live or phrase. Is there anything in your hook that if you had it 
to do over again, any phrase or adjective that you might write dif- 
ferently? 

Mr. McClellan. No. I think the hook clearly reflects my views 
and my conclusions, and I stand hy them. 

Mr. Keller. Thank you. Some of the adjectives or what some 
people consider to he some loaded words that you used in your book 
were that the Bush administration shaded the truth, used innu- 
endo, and engaged in a propaganda campaign. Do you stand by 
those words? 

Mr. McClellan. I do. 

Mr. Keller. Did President Bush ever ask you personally to 
shade the truth, use innuendo, or engage in a propaganda cam- 
paign? 

Mr. McClellan. Not in those words. 

Mr. Keller. Did the President ever knowingly mislead you or 
withhold information from you? 

Mr. McClellan. Well, I think that one episode I recount in the 
book is when I learned that the President had secretly authorized 
the Vice President to get out some information of the — the National 
Intelligence Estimate on Iraq to reporters and do it anonymously. 
We had decried the selective leaking of classified information for 
years, the President and myself as the spokesman, and so that was 
certainly something that caught me by surprise and was a very dis- 
illusioning moment for me, to say the least. 

Mr. Keller. Mr. McClellan, I am referring to page 269 of your 
book. You said, quote, “I never felt the President had knowingly 
misled me or withheld relevant information from me.” Do you wish 
to change that phrase? 

Mr. McClellan. No, I don’t wish to change that phrase. 

Mr. Keller. So you said in the book you don’t think he misled 
you knowingly. And just now you said you think there was an occa- 
sion where he did mislead you knowingly? 

Mr. McClellan. No, I am not saying that he was trying to do 
it consciously or deliberately. But it had that same effect in terms 
of the National Intelligence Estimate. So I think there is a distinc- 
tion there to be drawn. 

Mr. Keller. And I want to talk about your personal knowledge 
as opposed to your opinion with respect to this question. Did you 
ever witness any meeting or see any document or overhear any 
conversation when the President asked someone else to lie, shade 
the truth, use innuendo, or engage in propaganda? 

Mr. McClellan. It had the effect by the way we went about sell- 
ing the war to the American people, as I outlined in the book in 
some detail. 

Mr. Keller. And I understand your opinions, and I think you 
are entitled to opinions and I am not going to hit you on having 
your opinions and I am not even going to hit you on making money 
off of those opinions. But do you have any personal knowledge of 
hearing the President ask someone else to lie or shade the truth? 

Mr. McClellan. No. It is the whole idea of the permanent cam- 
paign mentality and when you are trying to make the strongest 
case. And it is what you leave out that has that same effect. And 
that is the point I make in the book. Whether or not it is deliberate 
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or conscious, it still is very troubling, particularly when you are 
talking about making the case for war. 

Mr. Keller. Now, your purpose in writing the book, as you testi- 
fied today, is to promote civility and bipartisanship, and to end the 
scandal, culture, and the poisonous political attacks. Correct? 

Mr. McClellan. Absolutely. 

Mr. Keller. You write in the book about a very personal issue 
of the President allegedly using an illegal drug over 30 years ago, 
and you overhearing his private conversation with a supporter 
about that. What about that topic that you decided to include in 
your hook do you think promotes civility and bipartisanship? 

Mr. McClellan. It is not the issue that you bring up. It is what 
the President, how he approached that issue. And I think it is 
something that a number of politicians probably do when he said 
that “I can’t recall.” And my concern about that was that later 
transferred over into issues of policy. That particular issue, it 
didn’t bother me whether or not he had used cocaine previously or 
not, that wasn’t the issue, 30, 40 years ago. The issue was how he 
approached it and how that transferred over into other issues. And 
I think it tells something about his character. It was important to 
the book. 

Mr. Keller. Something about his character? Because he alleg- 
edly had used drugs over 30 years ago, so that says something 
about his character? 

Mr. McClellan. That is not the point I am making in describing 
that in the book. The point I make is that he said he couldn’t recall 
it, or at least he said he couldn’t recall it. And I thought, how can 
that be? And then there were other times that I later learned that 
he used that same response for other issues. 

Mr. Keller. Well, since that is such a key character issue, do 
you recall if you have ever used illegal drugs? 

Mr. McClellan. Yes. And I haven’t. 

Mr. Keller. Would you agree 

Mr. McClellan. In fact, I write about it in the book in that 
same section. I talk about my own experiences. 

Mr. Keller. Would you agree with me that nothing about that 
little private story of you overhearing serves to end the scandal, 
culture, or poisonous political attack culture? 

Mr. McClellan. Actually, I do. I think it is a very important les- 
son to look at why politicians sometimes take that approach, this 
defense of “do not recall” when it is essentially an evasion. And the 
President, I think we all remember very well when he was asked 
about the National Intelligence Estimate on Iran, and he had been 
talking about how Iran was continuing to pursue nuclear weapons 
and he had had a National Intelligence Estimate even during that 
time telling him that they had suspended their nuclear weapons 
program, but he said he couldn’t recall in a briefing. I think it is 
important for people to understand why a politician might take 
that kind of position. 

Mr. Keller. I am just saying that some people think that you 
are a truth teller and a whistleblower and you are trying to bring 
back civility and bipartisanship, and others characterize you dif- 
ferently with different motives. And I am just saying, if you as- 
sume the best, that you really are here to promote civility and bi- 
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partisanship and do away with the scandalous information, why in- 
clude the sensational fact that even you yourself, there is probably 
something you yourself have said is probably something that 
should be off limits? 

Mr. McClellan. I disagree, and that is why you talk about it 
in part. But my purpose of this book is about changing the way 
Washington governs for the better. And to do that, you have to re- 
store candor and honesty. And the President was not approaching 
this in a very direct and honest way. And that is why I use that 
example in the book. 

Mr. Keller. But you didn’t use that in your original book pro- 
posal that you wrote in December of 2006. You didn’t mention any- 
thing about this alleged drug use. 

Mr. McClellan. I didn’t mention it specific. But I think I men- 
tioned that period, about the 2000 campaign and going back and 
looking at some of those issues. It was a big issue there in the cam- 
paign, one of many issues, and I think it was relevant to talking 
about the President’s leadership style and his character. 

Mr. Keller. Some would say that you included that sensational 
information about the alleged drug use and his denial not to pro- 
mote bipartisanship and civility but rather to promote book sales. 
Do you disagree with that characterization? 

Mr. McClellan. I think if you read it, it is a very thoughtful 
look at this issue. It is not looking at whether or not — you know, 
the truth behind that. It is looking at a broader character issue. 

Mr. Keller. Okay. Has your initial book proposal from Decem- 
ber of 2006 been reflective of the book that you ultimately wrote, 
or is it fair to say, as Ari Fleischer did, that you have essentially 
changed over the course of the past year and that your version of 
events have changed? 

Mr. McClellan. Well, it is fair to say that the initial book pro- 
posal included one of the key themes that I developed in my book, 
which was, how did this popular bipartisan Governor of Texas be- 
come one of the most controversial and polarizing Presidents in 
modern history? And I said that was one of the issues I wanted to 
look at, and I answered the question why. 

Now, yes, I started with some preconceived notions and wanted 
to put responsibility a lot of different places. But as I went through 
the book and reflected and researched things, I came to the conclu- 
sions that I did. It was a constant search for the truth as I was 
going through this book. I put a lot of thought into it. This book 
was not something that was easy to write. The words did not come 
easily to me. But it is what I believed happened, and it is my views 
and my conclusions and my perspective on things. 

Mr. Keller. And, Mr. Chairman, my time has expired, so if you 
will indulge me, let me leave this one final question. And I just 
want to be fair to you, Mr. McClellan, and get your side out. That 
is why I am asking you these questions. 

I know you have a concern about the President engaged in a per- 
manent campaign, and I think you have made similar concerns 
about the Clinton White House as well and that you hoped it would 
be different. And I can understand your cynicism from time to 
time. But isn’t it also true that this is the same President who 
worked very closely with Democrats on No Child Left Behind, and 
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to the chagrin of some conservative Republicans he worked side by 
side with Ted Kennedy to allow illegal immigrants to have a path 
to citizenship? 

Mr. McClellan. I write about those early days in the book and 
I actually talk about that. But you can’t separate some of the other 
more consequential decisions that were made that overshadow 
some of those more positive aspects. 

Mr. Keller. Thank you, Mr. McClellan, and thank you, Mr. 
Chairman. My time has expired. 

Mr. Conyers. Thank you. 

I would like to recognize Robert Wexler of Florida, who serves 
the Judiciary Committee on the Intellectual Property Committee. 

Mr. Wexler. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you, Mr. McClel- 
lan, for appearing before this Committee today. 

Your book raises many questions about an Administration that 
is incapable of telling the truth and, in your words, avoids account- 
ability. 

I want to focus on how and why Scooter Libby came to reveal the 
identity of covert CIA Agent Valerie Plame Wilson. From every- 
thing we know about this Administration, it is inconceivable that 
Mr. Libby would have acted alone. It is essential we learn who or- 
dered or gave permission to Mr. Libby to expose the identity of this 
covert agent. The President and Vice President have denied order- 
ing this illegal leak, but logic and the chain of command dictates 
that it must have been one of them. 

Mr. McClellan, in your book you state that you cannot believe 
President Bush authorized the leak of Valerie Plame Wilson’s sta- 
tus as a covert agent. It is unimaginable to you that the President, 
one of only two people with the authority to give Libby the go- 
ahead to make this leak, actually did it. So who does that leave us? 
The Vice President. 

You do not defend Mr. Cheney in your book. In fact, the lack of 
faith you express in the Vice President in your book is striking. 
Why? 

Mr. McClellan. Well, he is someone that keeps things pretty 
close to the vest, to say the least. I do not know what his thinking 
is or what his involvement was in this whole episode. I think that 
Patrick Fitzgerald stated it well when he talked about the cloud 
that was remaining over the Vice President’s office because of 
Scooter Libby’s actions that led to his conviction on four counts, I 
guess. But there is a lot of suspicion there, because there are ques- 
tions that have never been answered despite the fact that we said 
at some point we would address these issues. 

Mr. Wexler. So this suspicion leads you to believe that Vice 
President Cheney could have authorized Mr. Libby’s leak? 

Mr. McClellan. I can’t rule it out. And I think that Scooter 
Libby in some testimony that was released talked about it is pos- 
sible that he could have first learned about her or that the Vice 
President could have even asked him to get that information out. 

Mr. Wexler. Thank you for your candor, Mr. McClellan. And 
your suspicion or the doubts that you raised fit in very nicely to 
what it is we do know. We do know Mr. Cheney has been deeply 
involved in the efforts to cover up the leak and exonerate Mr. 
Libby. We know Mr. Cheney called you to have you unknowingly 
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lie to the American people about Libby’s involvement. We know 
that the Vice President wrote a note where he starts to write and 
then crosses out the fact that the President himself asked Libby to 
stick his neck into a meat grinder to protect the Administration. 
It is clear to me that Mr. Cheney is the only one left, the only like- 
ly suspect to have ordered the leak. 

If Mr. Cheney really thought Libby was innocent, then his note 
would have likely said something like, we need to protect this man 
who has done nothing wrong. But that is not what Mr. Cheney’s 
note said. The Vice President’s own hand betrays him and Libby 
and implicates the President of the United States. 

These facts and your testimony, Mr. McClellan, are more than 
enough, in my view, to open up impeachment hearings. 

Furthermore, the President’s use of the pardon power to deflect 
an investigation into his own wrongdoing by granting a commuta- 
tion to the man who may have lied for him would constitute an 
abuse and crime of the highest order, and we must determine on 
this Committee conclusively whether or not this happened. 

Thank you, Mr. McClellan, for exposing some of the lies that 
were propagated by this White House. But, unfortunately, as you 
have said I believe as well, others in this White House have been 
blocking access to the truth. 

It is time we sweep away the bogus claims of executive privilege 
and get Karl Rove, Andy Card and others before this Judiciary 
Committee. We have the power of inherent contempt, and, if need 
be, we should use it. 

Mr. McClellan, what you have provided today to the American 
people is enormously important. You are the first high official in 
this Administration to come before this Congress and offer us a 
glimpse into the truth. I commend you for being here today. 

Mr. McClellan. Thank you. Congressman. I do believe it is im- 
portant for the American people to have the truth. 

Mr. Conyers. Thank you. I now turn to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, former Chairman of the Agriculture Committee, but for 
many years a Member of Judiciary Committee that served on the 
Intellectual Property Subcommittee and the Immigration Sub- 
committee. You are recognized at this time, sir. 

Mr. Goodlatte. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And, Mr. McClellan, welcome. I would like to talk about the na- 
ture of the termination of your employment at the White House. 
Were you fired? 

Mr. McClellan. I actually describe it in detail in the book. Josh 
Bolten had decided to make a change in the White House Press 
Secretary position. I was also ready to leave at the time. 

Mr. Goodlatte. And you were upset about this, were you not? 

Mr. McClellan. I am not the kind of person who gets angry or 
upset really. I think most people that know me know that. I was 
certainly someone that was disillusioned at that moment, anyway, 
as I talk about in the book. So I was looking to leave at some point 
in that time frame, anyway. 

Mr. Goodlatte. You say in the book on page 299: My emotional 
response was strong and immediate. I thought to myself, he is 
ready to throw me to the wolves. I thought how long I had worked 
for the President and about how loyal I had been to him. 
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I know that in your book you immediately follow this passage 
with the recognition that you understood why they felt they needed 
to take the Press Secretary position in a new direction. But those 
are pretty strong feelings you had. 

Mr. McClellan. I think they are natural initial reactions. But 
as I say in book, I went on to describe that I understood where he 
was coming from. 

Mr. Goodlatte. Let me ask you about that. Were you happy in 
your job before this conversation? 

Mr. McClellan. No. I was disillusioned at that moment. As I 
say, I had just learned about a week or two before that about the 
President’s National Intelligence Estimate being secretly declas- 
sified by the President himself. 

Mr. Goodlatte. Well, today, over 2 years after that conversa- 
tion, are you still angry with Josh Bolten? 

Mr. McClellan. No. Not at all. 

Mr. Goodlatte. You then moved on to prepare to write this 
book. And the Associated Press has quoted Steve Ross, who is the 
publisher of the Collins division of HarperCollins, as saying: Books 
by spokespeople rarely contain anything newsworthy and have gen- 
erally not proven particularly compelling to consumers, and that 
your proposal was, quote, shopped around, but like others who pub- 
lish in the category, we didn’t even take a meeting based upon past 
history. 

Now we move forward to your current publisher. 

Mr. McClellan. I believe I met with some part of 
HarperCollins, actually. 

Mr. Goodlatte. Let me move forward to the folks who actually 
did decide to publish, and I would like to read you some more 
quotes from your publisher. Mr. Osnos has stated of you, quote: A 
lot of people were skeptical about how far Scott would go in shap- 
ing his criticism he’s delivered in every respect. 

Were you asked to be aggressive with your criticism in the book 
by anyone that causes it be published by this publishing entity and 
turned down by others prior? 

Mr. McClellan. No. Actually, there were at least three pro- 
posals, I believe, on the book. And, no, I was not. In fact, I told 
each of the publishers I met with that I was going to be candid, 
that I was going to search for the truth. And I think Peter Osnos 
understood that was where I was coming from and he appreciated 
that. He actually called some people, some reporters that he knew 
to find out: If he said something like that, could I take him at his 
word. And those reporters told him, yes, you can take him at his 
word. He is a straight shooter. 

Mr. Goodlatte. Now, where else have you appeared to discuss 
your book? 

Mr. McClellan. I have been on a book tour. I’ve been doing a 
number. 

Mr. Goodlatte. Can you give me a rough number of the number 
of TV shows that you have appeared on? 

Mr. McClellan. No. I think that is probably all out there in the 
public realm. But there have been a number of national shows. 

Mr. Goodlatte. Dozens? 

Mr. McClellan. I’m sorry? 
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Mr. Goodlatte. Dozens? 

Mr. McClellan. I don’t know if it is dozens, but it’s certainly a 
lot. 

Mr. Goodlatte. Did this particular publisher offer you the most 
money? 

Mr. McClellan. Out of the ones that were the book proposals? 
I would have to go back and look. I think there was one that was 
within the same range, and then the other one was a little bit less. 

Mr. Goodlatte. But basically the most. 

Mr. McClellan. At $75,000 

Mr. Goodlatte. And you acknowledge in your testimony today 
and on some of those other shows that you appeared on and in re- 
sponse to Mr. Keller that the shape of this book evolved over the 
original prospectus that you prepared and submitted to some pub- 
lishers. Is that not correct? 

Mr. McClellan. Yeah. I say that in the book. Some of the con- 
clusions that I came to were different from what I would have em- 
braced at the beginning, because it was a constant search to try to 
understand the truth by taking off my partisan lens, stepping back 
from the White House, and then trying to give something to the 
American people or the readers what they could learn from my ex- 
periences and what we can take away from it. I think that is an 
important thing to give back. 

Mr. Goodlatte. Well, I have to say that I don’t believe that 
there is any enlightening information to be gained from your testi- 
mony here today, because as many people who know you have 
pointed out, many of the statements that you have made in your 
book directly contradict statements that you made during your ten- 
ure in the White House, and have even questioned how this book 
was put together because it sounds so drastically different from the 
Scott McClellan they knew. I know Ari Fleischer for one has made 
that statement. 

This puts in doubt, I think, the credibility of everything re- 
counted. 

Mr. McClellan. No one is challenging — Ari Fleischer or no one 
else is challenging the themes or perspectives in the book. They are 
trying to attack me personally, as I say at the beginning. And I 
stand by everything in this book. I was a spokesman for the Presi- 
dent, not for myself. This book reflects my personal views, and my 
own views, some of which I had to be able to step back and reflect 
on those experiences to understand exactly where things were 
going. 

Mr. Goodlatte. Mr. Chairman, if I just might add one thing. 

Whatever your motivations were for writing this book, I can’t 
help but think that either the allegations you make were serious 
enough that you should have raised these concerns while you were 
at the White House, or they have been hyped to sell the book. 

Mr. McClellan. I would say, which specific allegations? 

Mr. Goodlatte. Well, there are many allegations in this book 
about things that could have been raised at the White House. 

Mr. McClellan. Well. 

Mr. Goodlatte. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McClellan. Yeah. 
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Mr. Conyers. The Chair is pleased now to recognize the Chair- 
woman of the Commercial and Administrative Law Committee, the 
gentlelady from California, Linda Sanchez. 

Ms. Sanchez. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McClellan, according to press accounts, the plan to fire all 
93 U.S. Attorneys originated with Karl Rove, and it was seen as 
a way to get political cover for firing the small number of U.S. At- 
torneys the White House actually wanted to get rid of Many have 
speculated that Mr. Rove’s goal in proposing the U.S. Attorney fir- 
ing was to pressure and intimidate U.S. Attorney and Special 
Counsel Patrick Fitzgerald. When Mr. Rove made the suggestion to 
fire the U.S. Attorneys, he had already heen before the grand jury 
several times in the Scooter Libby case. 

To your knowledge, is that account correct? 

Mr. McClellan. I did not — I am sorry, could you repeat the 
question again? 

Ms. Sanchez. Sure. When Mr. Rove made the suggestion to fire 
the U.S. Attorney, he had already been before the grand jury sev- 
eral times in the Scooter Libby matter? 

Mr. McClellan. I don’t know the exact time. I did not have di- 
rect involvement in terms of those personnel matters in regard to 
the U.S. Attorneys. It was not something that boiled up while I 
was Press Secretary. It happened after I had already left. 

Ms. Sanchez. So are you aware of any conversations involving 
Karl Rove or anyone else at the White House during the leak in- 
vestigation in which Mr. Rove or anyone else at the White House 
discussed having Mr. Fitzgerald removed as U.S. Attorney? 

Mr. McClellan. No. I am not familiar with those conversations. 

Ms. Sanchez. So to the best of your knowledge, those matters 
were not discussed during the leak investigation? 

Mr. McClellan. I just don’t know. It was not something I was 
involved in. 

Ms. Sanchez. Okay. In 2003, President Bush said that anyone 
who leaked classified information in the Plame case would be dis- 
missed. And in June 2004, when President Bush was asked wheth- 
er he stood by his promise to fire whoever was found to have 
leaked Valerie Plame’s name, Mr. Bush reiterated his promise and 
said “yes.” However, in July 2005, President Bush said: If someone 
committed a crime, they will no longer work in my Administration. 

Do you know what prompted President Bush to raise the bar in 
July of 2005? 

Mr. McClellan. Well, it was revelations regarding Karl Rove’s 
involvement and revealing her identity to Matt Cooper as well as 
being a confirming source for Robert Novak as well. And I think 
that is why the President changed the threshold there. 

Ms. Sanchez. Who do you think in the Administration should 
have been fired if Bush had adhered to his initial promise? 

Mr. McClellan. Well, if he would have adhered to his word, 
then Karl Rove wouldn’t have longer been in the Administration. 
I think he should have stood by his word. 

Ms. Sanchez. Do you believe that Mr. Libby was involved in get- 
ting you to vouch for him in the press? 

Mr. McClellan. Yes, I do. 

Ms. Sanchez. Can you please explain why? 
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Mr. McClellan. Well, as I recount in the book as well, I talk 
about the conversation I had with Scooter Libby midweek where I 
told him that I wasn’t going to go down a list of White House 
names now that a formal investigation had been launched and we 
were aware with it. He expressed his appreciation but didn’t say 
much else. Then it was that Saturday, just a few days later when 
Andy Card contacted me saying that the Vice President and Presi- 
dent had talked and wanted me to basically exonerate Scooter 
Libby, give the same assurances I had for him that I did for Karl 
Rove. And so I am sure that Scooter Libby was involved in talking 
to the Vice President about that. It also later became revealed in 
public documents that he had written out some talking points for 
me to use to that effect prior to that. Now, I never saw those talk- 
ing points until it came out in the media. 

Ms. Sanchez. The last topic of inquiry for me. You write in the 
book: The campaign to sell the war didn’t begin in earnest until the 
fall of 2002. But as I would later come to learn. President Bush de- 
cided to confront the Iraqi regime several months earlier. Cheney, 
Rumsfeld, Wolfowitz all saw September 11th as an opportunity to 
go after Saddam Hussein, take out his regime, eliminate a threat, 
make the Middle East more secure, and Bush agreed. 

When exactly did President Bush decide that the U.S. would 
wage a preemptive war in Iraq. 

Mr. McClellan. Well, he is someone that tends to govern from 
the gut or instinctive decisions, and he confirmed to Bob Woodward 
that he had asked Secretary Rumsfeld to update the war plans for 
Iraq in late November. He had conversations with General Tommy 
Franks in December about Iraq. And so it was in that November, 
December, January period when he had essentially set the course 
that either we were going to go in with military action, or Saddam 
Hussein will have to come clean. There was no flexibility in that 
approach. So he had essentially set the policy in place at that pe- 
riod of time. 

The President is someone I know very well, and he tends to 
make the policy decision and then expect everybody to work on im- 
plementing that decision. And the market into the campaign was 
part of that effort. 

Ms. Sanchez. And why do you believe that President Bush was 
fixated specifically on invading Iraq? 

Mr. McClellan. Well, I think his driving motivation — and this 
is something I would come to learn more when I became Press Sec- 
retary, that the driving motivation was this idealistic and ambi- 
tious vision that he could transform the Middle East by coercively 
going into Iraq, and that Iraq would be the linchpin for trans- 
forming the rest of the Middle East into a democratic region. 

Ms. Sanchez. Thank you. I have no further questions. I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

Mr. Conyers. Darrell Issa of California serves with great distinc- 
tion on three Subcommittees of the Judiciary Committee, plus the 
Intelligence Committee; but the Constitution Subcommittee, the 
Antitrust Task Force, and the Intellectual Property Subcommittee. 
And we recognize the gentleman from California at this time. 

Mr. IsSA. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I will try to live up to that 
introduction. It will be difficult. 
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Mr. McClellan, I am not going to be easy on you, I am not going 
to be hard on you. I wasn’t pleased to see this book, and let me 
go through why. By the way, it is good read. My reason for not 
being pleased may become more evident, though. 

You said you reflected for a period of time before you were able 
to properly write the book. I might propose that that reflection pe- 
riod was a period of time in which, had you reacted sooner, I think 
even you would admit that you could have affected the outcome of 
this Administration. Had you, let’s say, published this book a year 
earlier, you would have had some effect on an Administration be- 
fore its waning hours. Would that be fair to say? 

Mr. McClellan. I am not sure. You are talking about changing 
their policies? 

Mr. ISSA. Well, let’s just say that if you don’t say anything about 
what you now have said in this book, you are not going to have an 
effect on the Administration. 

The fact that you are now saying it is what troubled me. Had you 
reflected until November 5th of this year and then published, had 
the book come out, would you have had essentially a great effect 
on an Administration on the eve of one or the other coming into 
office without affecting the actual election in process? And I don’t 
know if you have given much thought to the fact that your book, 
quite frankly, is a political book launched in the most political 
time, disparaging a past Administration but in a sense that makes 
the war a focus, and many of the comments here today really fo- 
cused on the war. 

Mr. McClellan. And I don’t want to repeat the same mistakes 
that we made when you talk about war. The other aspect of this 
is that this larger message, as I said, is bigger than any person or 
party, and it is about improving governance in Washington. And 
that is why it is very important to today’s national political con- 
versation more than anything else. But I wasn’t finished with the 
book in November 2006 — or 2007. This was a process. I began writ- 
ing it in earnest probably in July of 2007, and it took until mid- 
April really to finish it. I had to push a couple of deadlines back 
because I wanted to make sure that the book reflected my views 
and that it was right. And that is why I pushed the deadline back 
a couple times. I was still working through some of these issues 
myself. 

Mr. IssA. And I have to agree that it takes a while to write a 
book. But did you consider writing any articles that would have es- 
sentially — ^very often the George Wills of the world will write a se- 
ries of articles that in fact are preludes to books, but they do in 
fact allow him to affect policy and decisions and public debate in 
a more real-time. Did you consider doing that? 

Mr. McClellan. Well, I think this is affecting policy debate in 
a positive way. 

Mr. IssA. But a year and a half ago before writing a book of this 
length, did you consider writing 400 words 

Mr. McClellan. I think from my perspective people needed the 
full context of how I looked at these events. And that is why I talk 
about my upbringing and being raised in a political family, my be- 
lief in speaking up, what I was taught as a young kid. 
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Mr. IssA. I guess I will go on to another one, because, I mean, 
this is not out here in a timely fashion — through no fault of yours, 
but not a timely fashion to affect this Administration. So we are 
clearly affecting one of two 

Mr. McClellan. Well, I disagree. It could affect this Administra- 
tion. 

Mr. IsSA. Well, in this case my statement will stand. This is not 
going to affect this Administration in the waning days. Both its 
friends and its foes alike I think believe that. And by the way, I 
agree with you that Iraq is not going to be the linchpin of democ- 
racy in the Middle East; and that in fact anyone who believed that, 
believes that because they were naive about what it was going to 
take to move that area of the world toward a Government that 
serves its people better. I have spent a lot of time in that area. I 
respect that the President has tried to learn about it. So I don’t dis- 
agree with some of your premises in this book. 

Let me move on, though. The next Administration is going to put 
a spokesperson in the White House to stand in that newly remod- 
eled room that I understand used to be a swimming pool or some- 
thing in the basement, and some have said it should be made that 
again. What guidance would you give to the next spokesperson? 
For example, should they not do on camera? Should they in fact not 
be part of the spin in that sense but rather report only in a pre- 
pared statement the official statement of the White House, rather 
than taking questions and giving assurances as you did? Because 
in your book, I think you laid out pretty fairly, you gave assurances 
based on assurances. This Committee could potentially have the ju- 
risdiction to create a situation in which the next press secretary, 
or press spokesperson would, if they took those assurances, be 
called before this Committee. And if they swore that, we could refer 
it for criminal prosecution that the person who gave that official 
statement that was then relayed committed a crime. That isn’t cur- 
rently the case. If Karl Rove were to give you an assurance, or 
some other person, and that assurance turned out to be untrue, 
that doesn’t create an action that the Attorney General by defini- 
tion would go after just because you said it based on their assur- 
ance. 

Do you believe we should change the law so that when you speak 
on behalf of the President or you speak on behalf of somebody else 
who has given you assurances, that if that false assurance con- 
stitutes a crime that would be punishable by the Justice Depart- 
ment? 

Mr. McClellan. It is not something that I have considered or 
thought about. 

Mr. IsSA. Well, Mr. Chairman, my time has expired. But hope- 
fully you have considered it or begun considering whether or not 
a spokesperson on behalf of somebody, if they are relying on assur- 
ances as this book seems to say, either should. A, not be taken seri- 
ously since the assurances don’t mean anything; or, B, those assur- 
ances should constitute something that we codify in law. 

I thank you for your presence here today. I thank you for a good 
book, even if I disagree about the release of time. And I thank the 
Chairman for his kind introduction. 

Mr. Conyers. Thank you for your observations. 
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The gentlelady from Houston, Texas, Sheila Jackson Lee, is first 
of all a senior Member of the Committee serving on four Sub- 
committees, Intellectual Property, Immigration, Crime, and Anti- 
trust, and additionally chairs the Subcommittee on Border Security 
in the Homeland Security Committee. And we recognize her now. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McClellan, let me indicate to you that I am very proud of you 
as an American, and I imagine that there are many Americans who 
are likewise proud of you today. It fits right into the constitutional 
scheme of three branches of Government and the responsibility 
that we have for oversight and the responsibility that we have for 
integrity as relates to the American people. Not only am I proud 
of you as an American, but I am certainly proud of you as a fellow 
Texan. 

I want to give sort of a rapid fire series of questions. And I know 
that in some instances in your capacity in the Public Affairs Com- 
munications Office, rightly so, you would not be in meetings. But 
obviously in discussions with the Chief of Staff and staff meetings 
you could get the flavor of the tone of the White House. So first 
my question is, have you been paid to come to this hearing? 

Mr. McClellan. No, I have not. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. I saw you stand and take an oath of office, 
or an oath rather. Do you take that oath seriously? 

Mr. McClellan. Very seriously. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. And are you committed to telling us the truth? 

Mr. McClellan. Absolutely. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. And do you distinguish and do you think we 
should distinguish payments made for a book from your willingness 
to come forward here today, take an oath, and commit to the Amer- 
ican people that you are telling the truth? 

Mr. McClellan. Sure. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. With that premise, I would ask you these 
questions. 

Mr. McClellan. I would hope that it would encourage others to 
do the same from this White House, but unfortunately I don’t think 
that will happen. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. I think certainly it will add to the oversight 
responsibilities that are taken seriously by this Committee and I 
think the American people. 

Do you believe that the President, in instances of sincerity or be- 
lief, misrepresented to the American people, told, made statements 
that were misrepresenting facts to the American people? 

Mr. McClellan. In terms of the build-up to the Iraq war? 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Build-up to the Iraq war. I am going to get 
into a series of other incidents that you might have had in your 
book. 

Mr. McClellan. As I say, it was less than candid and less than 
honest by the way we went about marketing that war to the Amer- 
ican people. That’s the way I would describe it. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Would you describe it as telling an untruth? 

Mr. McClellan. It was not completely truthful. That is the way 
I would describe it. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. And do you believe, having sat in this room 
on occasion dealing with the questions of impeachment, do you be- 
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lieve that hearings that would discuss — well, hearings that would 
be in the context of impeachment proceedings would be warranted 
on the basis of untruths or that? You are not a lawyer? 

Mr. McClellan. Right. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. But do you believe that issues could be raised? 

Mr. McClellan. Congresswoman, I do not support impeachment 
based on what I know. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Do you believe that, however, that there were 
instances of the untruth being spoken? 

Mr. McClellan. Well, I talked about the permanent campaign 
culture and how that got transferred into the war-making process. 
And so the American people didn’t get the real truth of the situa- 
tion as best we knew it. And they should have had that. They 
should have had all the facts before them, and they didn’t. Instead, 
they had a partial case that was being made, or a case that was 
being made that only included part of the information that this Ad- 
ministration knew. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. And you have just made your comments as a 
personal citizen relating to your thoughts on any kind of constitu- 
tional proceeding? 

Mr. McClellan. Yes. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Your personal assessment? 

Mr. McClellan. Yes. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Let me ask you about your efforts with Am- 
bassador Joseph Wilson, any lingering understanding of that. Prior 
to the leak of Valerie Plame Wilson’s covert status in July 2003, 
did you participate in any discussion with the White House officials 
or officials or other Government agencies about Joseph Wilson and 
charges he had made behind the scenes about the misuse of Niger 
intelligence? 

Mr. McClellan. I was not directly involved in any of that. Cer- 
tainly there were talking points that would have been passed 
around the Administration. But I was not involved in the overall 
strategy, if that is what you are getting at, in terms of trying to 
discredit him. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. But what did you represent to the public 
based upon discussions that might have had? 

Mr. McClellan. In that initial period, I was still Deputy Press 
Secretary. I became Press Secretary right after or during all that 
period when it was happening, the 16 words controversy over the 
State of the Union, and literally July 15th was my first day. And 
I think it was the week before that when it was really bubbling up. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. So what was your sense, however, being on 
the inside, of what they were trying to do to Joseph Wilson? Was 
he treated fairly by the actions of the White House inasmuch as 
he was an official of Government, he was a standing ambassador. 
It would not be thought that he would misrepresent what he had 
found. 

Mr. McClellan. I think it was wrong to start with an anony- 
mous effort to discredit him, which I talk about in the book, which 
is now public knowledge. And I think it was wrong to go about it 
that way instead of addressing these issues openly and directly. 
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Ms. Jackson Lee. And do you believe that the issue with Mr. 
Libby and his involvement with the issue of leaking was an inten- 
tional action inside the White House? 

Mr. McClellan. I do not know for sure. As I said, I have spoken 
to the President. I don’t think he in any way was involved in that, 
to the best of my knowledge. In terms of whether or not it was an 
intentional effort by himself. Scooter Libby, or other persons, I do 
not know for sure. But there is a lot of suspicion that has been left. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. But you believe that the leak did generate out 
of the White House? 

Mr. McClellan. Well. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Individuals involved in the White House? 

Mr. McClellan. There were at least three White House officials 
that revealed Valerie Flame’s identity to reporters before it was 
publicly known. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. And certainly any impeachment proceedings 
not only point to the actual actor that would be impeached, in this 
instance a President, but it would also draw the opportunity to en- 
gage, investigate all of the occurrences that might be attributable 
to either the misuse or the abuse of Government. I know you are 
not a lawyer, but you understand that all this would be laid out. 
Do you think the American people need to have an airing or a 
clearing of some of the elements that you have spoken about in 
your book? 

Mr. McClellan. I think it is always better that they have the 
facts and that they have the truth, and then that way we wouldn’t 
be in this position in the first place. We wouldn’t be continuing to 
investigate this matter, asking questions. The suspicion wouldn’t 
be there. The partisan squabbling that goes on on both sides be- 
cause of issues like this would be diminished. I think it is a bad 
strategy to keep information from the public when they have the 
right to know it. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. My last point, the weapons of mass destruc- 
tion was a key element. 

Mr. Conyers. The gentlelady’s time has almost expired. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Mr. Chairman, you are kind for your indul- 
gence. I will end on this. The weapons of mass destruction became 
the singular cry for the American people to be frightened into con- 
ceding to the necessity of a war against Iraq. How much goings on, 
how much interaction, from your book, from your exposure, went 
on to characterize the dastardly condition that we are in because 
weapons of mass destruction were about to destroy America? How 
much misrepresentation was engaged in that? 

Mr. McClellan. To characterize? 

Ms. Jackson Lee. The weapons of mass destruction as a das- 
tardly act. 

Mr. McClellan. There was a massive marketing effort to make 
WMD as well as the connections to al Qaeda a central part of that 
effort to sell war to the American people and package it as a grave 
and gathering danger, when the reality is that it was not as urgent 
or serious or as grave as it was portrayed. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. So untruth prevailed there? 

Mr. McClellan. Well, certainly less than truthful. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I yield back. 
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Mr. Conyers. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, Dan Lungren, a former statewide enforcement officer for 
California. 

Mr. Lungren. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McClellan, could you just succinctly say what your purpose 
is being here? 

Mr. McClellan. I was invited hy the Chairman, received a let- 
ter from him on the Valerie Flame episode. 

Mr. Lungren. You were not subpoenaed. Correct? 

Mr. McClellan. That is correct. 

Mr. Lungren. So what is your purpose in voluntarily coming 
here? 

Mr. McClellan. Well, I think to shed light on this whole epi- 
sode. 

Mr. Lungren. You are not coming here as part of an impeach- 
ment proceeding, are you? 

Mr. McClellan. No. 

Mr. Lungren. Because I have listened to my colleagues now I 
think refer to impeachment four different times. And yet we have 
been told by the leadership on the Democratic side that impeach- 
ment is off the table. So my question, I guess maybe rhetorically, 
is whether what we are doing here is Kucinich-light: We would not 
dare to bring up an impeachment resolution, but we are here ask- 
ing you questions and then trying to extrapolate from what you say 
statements that then Members can infer lead to impeachment of 
the President or others. But I just wanted to make sure, you are 
not here for that purpose. Correct? 

Mr. McClellan. I am not here for that purpose. I don’t think 
we would be here for this purpose if this White House had been 
more open. 

Mr. Lungren. No. But my question is, you didn’t come here be- 
lieving that someone should be impeached. Did you? 

Mr. McClellan. No. As I said, I do not support that. 

Mr. Lungren. And I was not here in 2002, when the authoriza- 
tion for the United States Armed Forces, the use of United States 
Armed Forces against Iraq, but I just went in to get a copy of it 
and it goes on for three and a half pages for the basis for the reso- 
lution, one of which was weapons of mass destruction. 

Did the Administration, to your knowledge, support this resolu- 
tion in its entirety? 

Mr. McClellan. I believe so. 

Mr. Lungren. Was the Administration talking at that time 
about the other grounds for going against Saddam Hussein as well? 

Mr. McClellan. There were other grounds that were talked 
about, but the chief rationale was the WMD connection and ter- 
rorism. 

Mr. Lungren. I understand that. Well, I was going to ask you 
if you have an opinion whether Congress ever wastes time or 
wastes money or wastes space, but that sort of answer itself We’ve 
got two and a half pages talking about whereas clauses, going back 
to the violation of the sovereignty of Kuwait by Iraq, Iraq entering 
into the United Nations-sponsored ceasefire agreement, the United 
States intelligence agencies, and — despite the efforts of United 
States intelligence agencies, international weapons inspectors, et 
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cetera. Iraq was not cooperating. Iraq was in direct and flagrant 
violation of the ceasefire, attempted to thwart the effort of weapons 
inspectors to identify and destroy Iraq’s weapons of mass destruc- 
tion. A 1998 law passed by the Congress concluding Iraq’s con- 
tinuing weapons of mass destruction programs threatening the 
United States. 

In other words, the Administration supported all of those points. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. McClellan. It wasn’t just those points that were empha- 
sized. The larger point that was emphasized as the chief rationale 
was the WMD and connections potentially to al Qaeda. 

Mr. Lungren. So the Administration spokespeople, when they 
were presented with these others, rejected them, or said that they 
supported the overall judgments? 

Mr. McClellan. No. And I am saying it was where the emphasis 
was in selling this to the American people that made it a grave and 
gathering danger and an urgent danger that needed to be ad- 
dressed now was how it was packaged together and what the em- 
phasis was. And I think I said the Senate Intelligence Committee 
also reflected that in their recent report. 

Mr. Lungren. Hindsight is pretty good, isn’t it? 

Mr. McClellan. Well, there is certainly things that I — I didn’t 
have access to the intelligence at that point in time. 

Mr. Lungren. Neither did 1. 

Mr. McClellan. I trusted the Administration, I trusted the 
President, and part of that trust I think was misplaced. 

Mr. Lungren. And I not being in Congress at the time not only 
put some trust in the Administration, but I was looking at the 
judgments made by both Democrats and Republicans in the House 
and the Senate, and I went through repeated judgments, at least 
as reflected in their comments by leading Democrats on the Senate 
side who were, at least as they said at the time, reflecting on their 
review of the intelligence that was then available. And they were 
saying the same thing that the President was saying. 

But let me ask you this about, you have used the word “propa- 
ganda” a few times. On the American Heritage Dictionary defini- 
tion of propaganda, it says: The systematic propagation of a doc- 
trine or cause, or of information reflecting the views and interests 
of those advocating such a doctrine or cause. 

I guess that is what you were talking about. Right? I mean, you 
were part of the machinery that was presenting a cause, and you 
were trying to make the best case at the time to the best of your 
knowledge and ability. Right? 

Mr. McClellan. That is my what — ^best of my knowledge of 
what? 

Mr. Lungren. Best of your knowledge and ability at the time. 

Mr. McClellan. I am sorry, I missed the last part. 

Mr. Lungren. Knowledge and ability at the time. 

Mr. McClellan. Yes. I was part of that effort to some extent. 
Now, I was the Deputy Press Secretary at the time, so I wasn’t in- 
tricately involved in that effort during that period. 

Mr. Lungren. And I have gone through your book in some detail. 
And would it be fair to say that there are — much of it is your re- 
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flections and your opinions based on what you were exposed to at 
the time you worked at the White House? 

Mr. McClellan. It is certainly my perspective based on the way 
the White House operates, knowing the President as well as being 
involved in these efforts, too. 

Mr. Lungren. And some of it was opinion. Correct? When you 
give us an idea of what you thought people were doing when you 
were not in the room listening to what they were saying, you were 
forming an opinion based on your knowledge but not the knowledge 
of the precise facts. 

Mr. McClellan. Well, based on my knowledge of working closely 
with the President. Based on my knowledge — there were a number 
of meetings I was involved in. There were some — this White House 
tends to be compartmentalized, so sometimes decisions were made 
in a small group of two or three people. 

Mr. Lungren. So you can understand how some of us might have 
some difference of opinion with your opinions. 

Mr. McClellan. Well, I was on the inside. I was intimately 
knowledgeable of what was going on. 

Mr. Lungren. I know. But I read through your book and you 
called Jimmy Carter a centrist, you called Ronald Reagan a cen- 
trist. Now, I dealt with both of them and I would describe them in 
many different ways, but I would describe neither one as a centrist. 

Mr. McClellan. But in many ways that they governed toward 
the center is what I was talking about in that part of the book. 

Mr. Lungren. Well, a centrist. The only point I am making is 
a lot of what is in your book is the 

Mr. McClellan. Moderate or conservative in their views. 

Mr. Lungren. And you wouldn’t think that we ought to proceed 
on something like impeachment on opinion. Would you? 

Mr. McClellan. Well, I have already stated my opinion on im- 
peachment. 

Mr. Lungren. You are not here for that purpose? 

Mr. McClellan. No. 

Mr. Lungren. Thank you. 

Mr. McClellan. Thank you. 

Mr. Conyers. The Chair recognizes Steve Cohen, Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, Member of the Administrative Law Subcommittee, the Con- 
stitutional Law Subcommittee, and the Antitrust Task Force. 

Mr. Cohen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McClellan, you said that President Bush came to Wash- 
ington, you believe, with great potential having worked with Demo- 
crats as he did in Austin as Governor and in the beginning. What 
events or what people do you think led him astray from the poten- 
tial that he had to be a uniter and not a divider? 

Mr. McClellan. Well, I think part of this was he came into this 
and was going to make an effort to an extent. But that he saw this 
as the way the Washington game is played, and decided to play it 
just like it is played by many other people instead of trying to 
transform it like he pledged to do when he was running for Presi- 
dent. I think part of that was based on experience of seeing what 
happened to his father in his time in office. 
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Mr. Cohen. So you think he had the potential to come in based 
on the experience he had in Texas where he worked with the Lieu- 
tenant Governor and all? 

Mr. McClellan. Right. 

Mr. Cohen. And the system changed him, what was in Wash- 
ington. Is that right? 

Mr. McClellan. I think that is part of it, yes. 

Mr. Cohen. And the Vice President was put on the team because 
he had knowledge of the system and experience in Washington. Is 
that not correct? 

Mr. McClellan. And his foreign policy experience and experi- 
ence in other ways. 

Mr. Cohen. Do you believe that Vice President Cheney was most 
responsible from deterring President Bush from being the great 
President and uniter that you think he could have been? 

Mr. McClellan. Well, I think the President has to bear respon- 
sibility for his presidency veering off track like it did more than 
anyone else. But there were certainly some influences on him that 
I think were negative influences in that regard, and I would in- 
clude the Vice President in that. 

Mr. Cohen. Who was the greater influence, the Vice President 
or Karl Rove? 

Mr. McClellan. I don’t think that I could make a specific judg- 
ment on that. But both of them had enormous influence in terms 
of the direction of this White House. And the way this White House 
operated is — of course, with the Vice President it was more on cer- 
tain foreign policy elements and economic policy issues, and with 
Karl Rove it was the massive political operation that exists in this 
White House. And it existed in other White Houses as well, but 
when you transfer that over into the war-making process it be- 
comes a problem. 

Mr. Cohen. Did you ever hear of any decisions for people that 
used BlackBerries that were RNC BlackBerries or RNC e-mails for 
political purposes so as to not place those on 

Mr. McClellan. Well, I certainly knew that people had RNC e- 
mails. I didn’t have an RNC e-mail account myself, but I certainly 
knew that people used them. I believe that I probably would have 
sent e-mails to both of Karl Rove’s accounts, his White House ac- 
count and probably that account as well just to make sure it got 
to him. 

Mr. Cohen. Are you aware of any particular policy that said to 
use those to avoid Government oversight? 

Mr. McClellan. Not directly. No. 

Mr. Cohen. How about indirectly? 

Mr. McClellan. No. I wouldn’t say indirectly either. 

Mr. Cohen. You say you heard talk about Iraq and the build-up 
for war there. Did you ever hear any talk about Iran and a build- 
up for war with Iran in the White House? 

Mr. McClellan. Well, there is certainly a focus on Iran. And I 
sat in world leader meetings with the President where he would 
discuss Iran. It was a high foreign policy for him and remains a 
high foreign policy for him as well. And I think the views of people 
within the Administration are pretty well known in terms of what 
we ought to be doing to confront Iran. 
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Mr. Cohen. The President didn’t attend and hasn’t attended fu- 
nerals of soldiers who were killed in the war. Were you privy to 
any of the discussions of why it was determined that he would not 
attend those funerals as previous Presidents? 

Mr. McClellan. Including discussions from him personally that 
he didn’t want to view it as picking or choosing one funeral over 
another. I did attend often with him when he would visit families 
of the fallen and wounded soldiers as well. Those were certainly 
moving moments, and I saw the President’s care and concern for 
those troops and for those families as well. 

Mr. Cohen. Previous Presidents attended funerals, did they not. 

Mr. McClellan. I believe so, yes. 

Mr. Cohen. They didn’t worry about choosing one over another. 
They tried to make as many as possible. So there was a decision 
to make none because you couldn’t make them all; is that correct? 

Mr. Cohen. Well, I think part of it was, where do you draw the 
line? And if you do one, then you can’t do the other. If you’re not 
doing the others, does that show disrespect to others? But the 
President, as I said, often visits with the troops, the wounded and 
visits with the families as well. And that’s the way he decided to 
approach it. 

Mr. Cohen. Do you remember when he gave up golf? 

Mr. McClellan. No, I don’t. 

Mr. Cohen. Does he 

Mr. McClellan. I saw his comments about that, but I don’t re- 
member any discussion personally about, this is his time to give up 
golf 

Mr. Cohen. During the campaign of 2004, were you familiar with 
any discussion about swift-boating Senator Kerry? 

Mr. McClellan. No, I was not involved in that. That was more 
of a campaign side of things, if anything, and I wouldn’t have been 
involved in that. 

Mr. Cohen. Did you ever overhear any conversations about firing 
of U.S. attorneys, at all? 

Mr. McClellan. That was something that boiled up after I was 
there. So I don’t — I don’t — it was never something that was high 
on my plate in terms of press issues that I was dealing with, so 
it’s not something I ever focused on. 

Mr. Cohen. Several people edited your book. It’s been elicited 
that different people edited it. 

What did they edit out of the book that we should know about? 

Mr. McClellan. I don’t think there’s anything that would be of 
interest to this Committee that was — if you say edited out of the 
book, I think I’ve given a pretty clear view of the big-picture things 
in this book. 

That was what I was trying to focus on is, how did this Adminis- 
tration go so badly off course, and what can we learn in it. 

Mr. Cohen. You said in an interview by Amy Goodman on De- 
mocracy Now that you mentioned the number of civilian casualties 
in Iraq as one of several issues you should have spoken up on while 
you were at the White House, one of several you should have spo- 
ken up on. 

What were the other issues you should have spoken up on? 
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Mr. McClellan. Well, I mean, in retrospect, there were a num- 
ber of times I think I should have spoken up more. But as I say 
in the book, too, in this Administration, once the policy is decided, 
the President expects everyone to march in lockstep to that policy 
and not question it. You can question how it’s being implemented, 
but once that decision’s made, you’re not encouraged to speak up 
about it. 

Mr. Cohen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you, Mr. McClellan. 

Mr. Conyers. The Chair recognizes Tom Feeney of Florida, who 
is a Member of the Administrative Law Subcommittee and the In- 
tellectual Property Subcommittee as well. 

Mr. Feeney. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I want to thank Con- 
gressman King who ceded his time so I can make an early flight 
and see my son play some Little League tonight maybe, if it’s not 
raining in Orlando. 

You know, Mr. McClellan, regardless of the motives or who edit- 
ed your book, there are things that are fairly well-known facts. You 
at length, you know, cite speeches and other news reports; and 
then there is a lot of inference and speculation and, in some cases, 
some innuendo based on people you know or people you assume to 
be true, what may have been happening in meetings that you were 
in or not. And I appreciate that. 

But in terms of speculation and opinion, do you have a brief 
opinion, given your position as secretary? Regardless of the merits 
of your book or why you did it, do you think in the future, at a time 
of war or there’s sensitive intelligence being discussed, that when 
a press secretary goes out shortly after he leaves the White House, 
that this book is likely to set the precedent for press secretaries or 
deputy press secretaries to have more or less access to what is ac- 
tually behind the decision-making system in the White House? 

Mr. McClellan. It depends on what lessons future Presidents 
take away from this book or future Administrations. If they take 
the right lessons, that person is going to have even more access. 

Mr. Feeney. Well, for example, as the allies were deciding 
whether D-Day would occur in Normandy or the southern shores 
of Europe, should the press secretary have had access to those 
meetings and been available to the press, the worldwide press, to 
explain what the thinking and the rationale for the effort was? 

Mr. McClellan. No, I don’t think a press secretary should ever 
be talking about potential war movements that are not yet publicly 
known. 

Mr. Feeney. Well, but you’ve speculated a lot about the motives 
of people, including the President, but especially with respect to 
the reason for war, including why Rumsfeld would want to go to 
war, why Cheney would want to go to war, why Wolfowitz would 
want to go to war. 

By the way, there’s nothing new. Wolfowitz had said — ^you know, 
as you write in your book — to Vanity Fair that one of the primary 
reasons that they were going to go to war, and tell people, was be- 
cause of weapons of mass destruction. 

Hindsight is 20/20. We all know what we know now, which we 
may have known at the time had Saddam Hussein complied with 
some — more than one dozen resolutions by the United Nations Se- 
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curity Council asking him to let the world know whether he did or 
did not. 

Why would every nation in the U.N. Security Council demand to 
know the status of a weapons of mass destruction program if we 
all knew or should have known it didn’t exist? That’s sort of a rhe- 
torical question. 

But let me ask you this question because you do do a lot of spec- 
ulation. Secretary Rumsfeld has a lot of experience, in Administra- 
tions, in defense. Same thing with Vice President Cheney. They 
also know that history has a lot more perfect vision than contem- 
porary rationales for war. 

Can you speculate on the motives of two men that have served 
in numerous Administrations and know that they will he judged by 
history, why they would deliberately go out and lie about a primary 
justification for war, knowing full well that every history book 
would prove that their motivation for war was a big lie? 

I just can’t fathom why people that experienced and that sophis- 
ticated about the way Administrations are subsequently judged 
would deliberately tell a lie, knowing that they would be outed. I 
can’t find the motivation. 

Mr. McClellan. Actually, I think, in the book I say that I don’t 
believe it was a deliberate attempt. It was a cultural problem that 
exists in this city where spin and manipulation become part of the 
accepted culture. And then, when you transfer that over from do- 
mestic policy issues to war-making decisions, the American people 
aren’t getting the full truth; and they need to have the full truth 
so that they know exactly what we’re getting into. 

Mr. Feeney. If Saddam Hussein had complied with what the 
world demanded of him, they would have had access to the truth 
about weapons of mass destruction. 

Finally, I want to — did the President know or have any knowl- 
edge about either Mr. Libby or Mr. Rove or anyone else disclosing 
Plame’s identity to reporters? 

Mr. McClellan. I do not believe so, based on my conversations 
with the President. 

Mr. Feeney. In fact, you say, you’re confident, you’re convinced? 

Mr. McClellan. Yes. That’s right. 

Mr. Feeney. I think that’s important. 

I understand — look, you know that in the heat of battle and a 
run-up to a war there’s a lot of emotions and there’s a lot of lack 
of knowledge. I remember after 9/11 Air Force One didn’t know 
what direction to take off in. 

Mr. McClellan. Right. 

Mr. Feeney. And it’s the job of an Administration to try to tell 
America what they need to know. But the notion that we are going 
to share everything that we know with our enemies I find very dis- 
turbing. 

Mr. McClellan. I don’t make that suggestion. 

Mr. Feeney. Well, anyway, thank you for your testimony. 

Mr. McClellan. Thank you. 

Mr. Conyers. Bill Delahunt of Massachusetts 

Mr. Delahunt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Conyers [continuing]. On the Administrative Law Sub- 
committee, on the Foreign — he chairs a Subcommittee on the For- 
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eign Affairs Committee. And he is on the Immigration and Crime 
Subcommittees of Judiciary. 

Mr. Delahunt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And I don’t think in 
any way that Mr. McClellan is suggesting that we share informa- 
tion with the enemy. I think it’s important, however, that we share 
information with the American people. 

Let me applaud you for this book. I think you’ve made an excel- 
lent contribution to public discourse. I think there is much for all 
of us to learn, not just simply the next Administration, but Con- 
gress on both sides of the aisle. This is not a partisan issue. 

Mr. McClellan. Right. 

Mr. Delahunt. What struck me the most in reading portions of 
your book was your statement that the Bush administration lacked 
real accountability, in large part because Bush himself did not em- 
brace openness or sunshine in Government. I concur with that. 
This Committee and my own Committee have had constant prob- 
lems dealing with this Administration. 

Currently, there is a very significant international agreement 
that’s being discussed between Iraq and the United States that has 
significant implications for the American people and for the region. 
And despite their own rules, the Department of State, the so-called 
Circular 175 proceedings, there has been zero — well, maybe 1 on a 
scale of 100 consultation with Congress. 

It was embarrassing to meet with the Foreign Minister of Iraq 
who gave us a better briefing in terms of what was under discus- 
sion than this Administration. 

And today in one of the local papers here. The Hill, the headline 
is, “Cheney Gets Last Laugh, Records Stay Secret.” He has man- 
aged to stonewall Waxman, stonewall Cheney. You know, it can be 
funny, it can be humorous, but these decisions are absolutely too 
important. 

So I think you made a real contribution by opening up the debate 
as to what is the quality of public discourse among the institutions 
that this democracy relies on. And at its core we have to have an 
informed citizenry. 

And I agree with you. I voted against the war, as did 133 of my 
colleagues, 125 of which, by the way, were Democrats. It was a ma- 
jority of Democrats that voted against the war simply because of 
information in the public domain. There were heroes, like a great 
field man. Nobody here would know who he is. But I had him to 
my office. He’s from the Department of State. 

He said. I’ve read everything. Congressman Delahunt. There is 
no nuclear weapons program. They just simply isn’t. It was a hard 
sell, and a tragic one at that. But I think we have to look forward. 

I’ll tell you what I found very disturbing — and I would be inter- 
ested in your comments — was the secret declassification that no 
one else knew about except President Bush and Vice President 
Cheney. You didn’t know about it. None of us knew about it. Is this 
how we operate a democracy? 

Mr. McClellan. It’s one of the problems with this White House, 
how compartmentalized it is. That is a prime example of how prob- 
lematic it is, too. The Chief of Staff didn’t know, the National Secu- 
rity Adviser didn’t know, the Director of Central Intelligence didn’t 
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know. We were going through a formal declassification process 
shortly after that, unaware that it had been 

Mr. Delahunt. This is not a democracy where you classify and 
then declassify and then reclassify and keep everything secret. This 
is not openness in Government. 

And I applaud you for this hook. 

Mr. McClellan. Thank you. 

Mr. Delahunt. And it was earlier stated that your hook — others 
have heen saying this. You have plenty of company. I can remem- 
ber reading the memoir of Paul O’Neill, The Price of Loyalty. He 
was stunned because at the first National Security Council, he was 
in the room, he was a principal, and a discussion about Iraq and 
the instruction by the President to Rumsfeld and then-Joint Chief 
Shelton to prepare military operations. That was 10 days after the 
inauguration of the President, prior to 9/11. 

There was a proclivity — and we heard weapons of mass destruc- 
tion and Mohammed Atta and, yeah, the dog wagging the tail 
about his overarching vision for the Middle East. 

And we all share that vision, but how do you impose it? 

Is my time up, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Conyers. There is a red light on the desk. 

Mr. Delahunt. Okay. Well could I have another 10 seconds? 

Mr. Conyers. Of course. 

Mr. Delahunt. I would — I chair, as the Chairman indicated, the 
Oversight Subcommittee on Foreign Affairs. And I would like to 
have you and Paul O’Neill come before that Committee after the 
election, so there won’t be any impugning of anyone’s integrity, and 
give us a view of the process or lack thereof Because that was Paul 
O’Neill’s problem as well as yours. There was no process; it was all 
gut and intuition. And now we’ve got ourselves in a mess. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Conyers. Steve King of Iowa is the Ranking Member on Im- 
migration and a valuable Member of the Constitution Sub- 
committee as well. 

Mr. King. I thank the gentleman Chairman. And I’d like to start 
out by agreeing with the gentleman from Massachusetts. He said, 
this is not a democracy. I couldn’t agree more. And I pray it never 
will be, that it remains a constitutional republic where we actually 
have a chance to move this society forward with a representative 
form of Government. 

Mr. McClellan, there were impeachment hearings in this very 
room back in 1998. And although I wasn’t a member of this Com- 
mittee, I spent some days here witnessing that. I remember around 
that period of time Charlton Heston made a statement. And his 
statement was to President Clinton and he said, Mr. President, 
when you say something that’s wrong and you don’t know that it’s 
wrong, that’s called a mistake. But if you say something that’s 
wrong and you know that it’s wrong, that’s a lie. He drew the dis- 
tinction, and I think it’s important for us to look at this. 

And you’ve made reference to the 15 words in the President’s 
State of the Union address, and I believe you’re referring to his 
January 28, 2003, address, which I happen to have the copy I had 
in my hand when he gave that address. I’ll read these words to you 
and I think these are the ones that you referred to. 
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The President, speaking in that State of the Union address, 
quote, “The British Government has learned that Saddam Hussein 
recently sought significant quantities of uranium from Africa,” 
closed quote. That’s the reference, I believe. 

Do you believe that’s a mistake or a lie when the President said 
it? 

Mr. McClellan. Well, I actually talk about it in the book at 
length. And I think the President thought it was credible to be say- 
ing that at the time that it had some substantiation. I don’t know 
what every individual knew about that or was passing along. I 
think some questions remain there. 

Mr. King. Let me submit that I don’t believe it was either a mis- 
take or a lie. I believe that the language in here sustains itself as 
the accurate and factual truth even today. 

Mr. McClellan. Well, but our CIA disagree with that at this 
point. 

Mr. King. I have in my hand a CIA report. This is a debriefing 
report from Ambassador Joseph Wilson within 2 hours of the time 
that he arrived back home after his 2 weeks in Niger. 

He’s been before this Committee. I didn’t have this report in my 
hand on that day; I wish I had. 

It’s, though, the debriefing date, 8 March 2002. Are you familiar 
with this report? 

Mr. McClellan. I may have seen it before. I’m not sure. 

Mr. King. Just for your edification and for that of the Com- 
mittee, let me just read from this report: “Debriefing on the re- 
turn” — and I’m going to submit that this report directly contradicts 
Joseph C. Wilson 180 degrees, where he testified — or in his report 
to the CIA, they say he referenced this former Prime Minister 
Ibrahim Mayaki. He says, “However, Mayaki did relate that in 
June 1999 a Nigerien- Algerian businessman approached him and 
insisted that Mayaki meet with an Iraqi delegation to discuss ‘ex- 
panding commercial relations’” — and that’s in quotes — “between 
Niger and Iraq. 

“Although the meeting took place, Mayaki let the matter drop 
due to the United Nations’ sanctions against Iraq and the fact that 
Mayaki opposed doing business with Iraq. Mayaki, the former 
Prime Minister, said that he interpreted the phrase ‘expanding 
commercial relations’ to mean that Iraq wanted to discuss uranium 
yellow cake sales. 

“Mayaki said, he understood the rogue states would like to ex- 
ploit Niger’s resources, specifically uranium, but he believes the 
Nigerien Government’s regard for the United States, as a close ally, 
would prevent sales to these states from taking place despite 
Niger’s economic woes.” 

This is verbatim from the CIA report that was secret and now 
been released, redrafted. I would ask unanimous consent to intro- 
duce this into the record, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Conyers. Without objection. 

Mr. King. And I recognize that it catches you a little bit un- 
aware. I trust you have not seen this report nor the language in 
it. 

Mr. McClellan. Not recently. I don’t know if I’ve seen it before. 
I would have to look at it. 
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But certainly October of 2002 for the speech the President gave 
in Cincinnati, the CIA director had said, Take this information out 
that relates to Niger. Steve Hadley recounted that in conversations 
I was participating in at the White House later, when the 16 words 
became — or that 

Mr. King. I’m sorry. But recognizing there was a backpedaling 
on the part of the White House, I’m going to submit that the State 
of the Union address remains factual today. 

They did learn from the British — whether it turned out to be 
upheld in later statements or not, they did learn from the British. 
This statement of Joseph C. Wilson contradicts his 4 years of call- 
ing President Bush a liar. 

And I would submit also that — let me pose this question. If you 
had to choose, if your life depended on it and you had to choose 
between putting your trust in Ambassador Joseph Wilson’s veracity 
or that of the President of the United States, where would you put 
your 

Mr. McClellan. I don’t know that I’d jump into that hypo- 
thetical kind of question. 

Mr. King. Okay. I’m going to take that as an answer to that 
question. I’ll pose another one then. 

What is your advice to your successor secretaries. White House 
press secretaries, as to how they should handle themselves and 
how a President might want to handle them? There’s two parts to 
this question. What would you say to the succeeding secretaries on 
at what point they should step up and tell the world — in the mid- 
dle of their job, perhaps? 

And how will the President handle this from this point? Does he 
have to then put the next press secretary into a cubicle and slide 
press releases to him under the door for fear that he will either 
write a book or come before the Judiciary Committee and divulge 
information that I believe was, at least from a national security — 
not national security, but from the integrity standpoint, could you 
not have taken some of this to the grave with you and done this 
country a favor? 

Mr. McClellan. I think that by speaking up about these issues 
that the country can learn much from what went wrong and what 
we can learn from that. And that’s why I wrote this book, because 
I want to see things change here. 

Mr. King. That may well be true — thank you for your testimony. 
And I yield back, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Conyers. Hank Johnson is a lawyer/magistrate from At- 
lanta, Georgia, serving on the Administrative Law Subcommittee, 
the intellectual Property Subcommittee and the Crime Sub- 
committee. 

Mr. Johnson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McClellan, I appreciate your attendance today. During the 
course of President Bush’s administration, there have been — there 
were 5,626 petitions for commutation, which were received and 
processed by the Office of Pardon Attorney, which is a part of the 
Justice Department. And of those, prior to Mr. Libby’s commuta- 
tion, President Bush had granted just three petitions for commuta- 
tion. And you 
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So in other words he actually denied 4,108 of those petitions, and 
the other ones were closed without Presidential action, presumably 
by the Office of Pardon Attorney. And this reluctance to grant 
mercy on these commutation petitions is consistent with President 
Bush’s conduct with respect to death penalty cases when he was 
Governor of Georgia — excuse me — Governor of Texas; isn’t that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. McClellan. Yes. I think — I believe so, yes. 

Mr. Johnson. He presided — he had the distinct opportunity to 
preside over a record number of men and women — in fact, 150 men 
and 2 women — a record unmatched by any Governor in modern 
American history. He presided over 150 executions as the Governor 
of Texas and commuted only one sentence. Is that correct? 

Mr. McClellan. That’s correct. 

Mr. Johnson. And then all of a sudden 

Mr. McClellan. I mean, I say I trust your numbers. I haven’t 
looked back at it recently. 

Mr. Johnson. Then all of a sudden we’ve got White House con- 
fidant Scooter Libby, and many Americans believe that there was 
an attempt to silence Mr. Libby. Many Americans believe that 
there was a misleading of the American public in this Administra- 
tion’s march to war, there was an intentional lying to the American 
public. 

And many Americans feel that when Ambassador Joseph Wilson 
had the gall to reveal the deception to the American public, that 
he was punished by the Administration, which ordered the reveal- 
ing of his wife’s identity as a covert agent, Valerie Plame. 

And many people feel that the Vice President is responsible for 
Scooter Libby putting his head in the meat grinder, if you will; and 
that in return for Scooter Libby putting his head in the meat grind- 
er, going through a jury trial — an extensive jury trial, after which 
he was convicted of obstructing justice, making false statements 
and two counts of perjury — and having been sentenced to 30 
months in prison, and his motion for bond pending appeal having 
been denied by the trial judge; and then also denied by the court 
of appeals in affirming the trial judge’s denial of the appeal bar, 
and Scooter Libby was headed to jail, to prison, imminently. 

And on the same day that Scooter Lib% found out that the court 
of appeals would not reverse the judge’s decision to deny the appeal 
bond, that’s when President Bush issued a commutation, which is 
inconsistent with his previous history as Governor of Texas and 
President of this country. And without consultation of his own Jus- 
tice Department, which was responsible for prosecuting Mr. Libby, 
without consultation with that Department or its Office of Pardon 
Attorney, he decided to issue a commutation of that prison sen- 
tence. 

And there’s some who believe that he did that so that he could 
make sure that Scooter Libby would not at some point spill the 
beans on the Vice President or someone else. 

Do you believe that is the case. 

Mr. McClellan. I don’t know. Again, it’s one of those questions 
where I can understand why people you know view it that way. 

Mr. Johnson. Even in the situation where Mr. Bush — well, 
strike that. And I’ll move forward. 
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Do you have any reason to think that that would not he a reason- 
able scenario that I just — that I just gave? 

Mr. McClellan. Well, we haven’t had any real answers to these 
questions that you’re raising. There’s a lot of suspicion there about 
that, and I understand why people would reasonably come to that 
conclusion. 

Mr. Johnson. It is a reasonable suspicion? 

Mr. McClellan. It sends a terrible message. It was special 
treatment, in my view, that Scooter Libby received; and I think 
that the President should not have made that decision. But that’s 
his right, to do it. 

Mr. Johnson. In your opening statement, you lament the perma- 
nent campaign culture and constant spin that has corrupted Wash- 
ington. Stripping away all of the spin, please tell us candidly and 
directly, what do you believe were the Administration’s real stra- 
tegic motives in misleading this country and the American people 
into a war in Iraq? 

Mr. McClellan. Well, I think the driving motivation — and I 
think I talked a little bit about this earlier — was, in the President’s 
view — I can’t speak to every individual, but in the President’s view 
was this idea that we could transform the Middle East by coer- 
cively going into Iraq, that Iraq would be the linchpin to change 
Iran into a democratic state; when you’ve got Afghanistan and Iraq 
on each side of it, democratic nations on each side of Iran. And 
then it would go from there. 

That was the thinking. The President has spoken passionately 
about it in numerous settings where I was with him. 

Mr. Conyers. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. Johnson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. If I could just conclude 
that one question. 

Did you ever hear of any discussion during the run-up to war 
about the possibilities of gaining control over Iraq’s vast oil re- 
serves as a reason for going to war? 

Mr. McClellan. I personally did not. 

Mr. Johnson. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. McClellan. Thank you. 

Mr. Conyers. The Chair recognizes Attorney Betty Sutton of 
Ohio, who serves on the Intellectual Property Subcommittee, the 
Crime Subcommittee and the Antitrust Task Force. 

Ms. Sutton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McClellan, one of your conclusions from this experience is 
that, quote, “War should only be waged when necessary and the 
Iraq war was not necessary,” end quote. 

But in discussing the mood of the country in the fall of 2002 in 
your book, you state that, quote, “conditions were favorable for the 
Bush team as it launched its campaign to convince the — convince 
Americans that war with Iraq was inevitable and necessary.” 

We know you have come to a conclusion that the war was not 
necessary. Did the war become inevitable under this Administra- 
tion? And if so, when? 

Mr. McClellan. I believe so, because the President left himself 
no wiggle room. I don’t think it was reasonable to conclude that 
Saddam Hussein was ever going to come fully clean. Then the only 
other option the President left him was we were going to use mili- 
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tary power to remove his regime from power. And, you know, cer- 
tainly the whole laying out of the marketing campaign was aimed 
in moving it in that direction as well. 

Ms. Sutton. Okay. And I want to talk to you more about that 
marketing campaign and sort of this momentum that was gaining. 

In reacting to Larry Lindsey stating in The Wall Street Journal 
that the cost of the war would be somewhere between $100 and 
$200 billion, you state in your book, quote, “None of the possible 
unpleasant consequences of war — casualties, economic effects, geo- 
political risks, diplomatic repercussions — were part of the message. 
We were in campaign mode now.” 

And I guess — if you could just share with us, are you aware of 
any discussions about the costs and lost life and money that would 
be unacceptable once this campaign to war began? 

Mr. McClellan. Well, any direct knowledge of some of those 
suggestions? Well, certainly Larry Lindsey’s comments are one in 
terms of looking at — trying to calculate the potential cost. And I 
think he was basing it on a 1- or 2-year time frame. 

So, I mean, there were discussions that maybe were going on. 
But certainly that was not part of the way to take — you know, sell 
the war to the American people. 

Ms. Sutton. What I’m asking about is, were there internal con- 
versations that you’re aware of, was it contemplated what would be 
unacceptable loss of life, or what would be unacceptable as the cost 
of war in a monetary sense? Did you hear those discussions? Was 
that part of 

Mr. McClellan. No. At the time of the build-up, remember, I 
was Deputy Press Secretary. So, yeah, I filled in from time to time 
and participated in some meetings, but in terms of the war discus- 
sions, that would have been in the National Security Council meet- 
ings that I did not participate in at that time. 

Ms. Sutton. Did you ever become aware of any of those discus- 
sions along the way, throughout the course of the war? 

Mr. McClellan. Well, I mean. I’ve referenced Larry Lindsey’s 
comments. But, you know, it was not something that was empha- 
sized or stressed around the White House or that I ever remember 
coming up in terms of some of the discussions about how to take 
the Nation — or how to make the case to the Nation. 

Ms. Sutton. Okay. Not about making the case to the Nation, but 
did you ever hear any concern expressed about what would be an 
unacceptable loss of life as 

Mr. McClellan. No. I can’t say that I had any direct conversa- 
tions on that. 

Ms. Sutton. Okay. And you also state that Vice President Che- 
ney, quote, “might well have viewed the removal of Saddam Hus- 
sein as an opportunity to give America more influence over Iraq’s 
oil reserves, thereby, benefiting our national and economic secu- 
rity.” 

Now, of course, today in The Washington Post we see an article 
that’s entitled Big Oil Firms Ready to Sign Agreements With Iraq; 
and in part, “June 19 — Iraq is preparing to award contracts to sev- 
eral Western energy companies to help develop its vast oil re- 
sources.” The article goes on and states, “U.S.-based Exxon Mobil 
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and Chevron, Royal Dutch Shell, France’s Total and British Oil 
Company, BP, will secure the biggest contracts.” 

In light of that and this comment in your book about Vice Presi- 
dent Cheney perhaps might well have viewed the removal of Sad- 
dam Hussein as an opportunity to give more America more influ- 
ence over Iraq’s oil reserves, could you just expand upon what that 
statement — what that statement means? 

Mr. McClellan. Well, I said it’s hard to know what the Vice 
President’s thinking is in terms of what his real rationale was for 
pushing forward on going into Iraq or encouraging the President to 
move forward on going into Iraq. 

But certainly if Iraq didn’t have its large oil reserves, it wouldn’t 
have been a national security interest and it wouldn’t have been 
something on the radar screen like it was from the beginning of 
this Administration. 

Ms. Sutton. Okay. 

Was there anything specific? Or what would make you make that 
statement, though? That’s sort of a general answer. Is there any- 
thing more specific 

Mr. McClellan. Based my knowledge of the people at the White 
House and the workings within the White House, that would be 
how I would make that statement — and the Vice President’s in- 
volvement, certainly, in energy issues. 

Ms. Sutton. Is the White House still in campaign mode? 

Mr. McClellan. I don’t think they’ve ever gone out of campaign 
mode, if that’s what you’re asking. 

Ms. Sutton. Thank you. 

I yield back. 

Mr. Conyers. Brad Sherman of California, Intellectual Property 
Subcommittee. And I’m pleased to recognize you now. 

Mr. Sherman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I’d like to focus not on 
how Valerie Plame’s name was exposed but rather why. 

One theory is that the goal was to discredit Ambassador Wilson 
by questioning the legitimacy of how he was selected to go and in- 
vestigate things in Niger. Another theory is that it was to punish 
Ambassador Wilson by imperiling his wife’s career or even her 
safety. 

Did anyone in the White House make the statement that Valerie 
Plame was revealed in order to teach Ambassador Wilson or any- 
one else a lesson? Or do you think that Valerie Plame’s name was 
revealed just to undermine the report, the credibility of Ambas- 
sador Wilson? 

Mr. McClellan. My belief is that it was to undermine his credi- 
bility, by the people who revealed her name, as part of the effort 
to discredit Ambassador Wilson. 

Mr. Sherman. Moving to a different issue, in November, 2004, 
you said that, what, Guantanamo detainees were being treated hu- 
manely. When did you learn that there was waterboarding being 
used at Guantanamo? 

Mr. McClellan. I think that that became public in the media — 
it may have been at some point even after I left. But, I mean, there 
was certainly discussion about it before that that this might be 
going on. 
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In terms of my knowledge of it, you know, essentially I was using 
the Administration talking points that I was given by others from 
the national security staff. 

Mr. Sherman. So, so long as you were press secretary, you 
thought that they were being treated humanely and that there was 
no need to correct 

Mr. McClellan. Well, I was getting assurances from people 
with — inside the White House, as well as probably the Pentagon, 
in conversations with them that that was the case. 

Mr. Sherman. Now, your book brings to light a few occasions 
where the information you gave the public as press secretary 
turned out to be false; and I wonder whether there are any occa- 
sions, not revealed in your book, where the statements you made 
to the press, to the public, were false or misleading? 

Mr. McClellan. You know, I couldn’t say that without bringing 
up a specific statement. I think I included everything that I’m 
aware of in the book. 

Now, I mean, some of what I said, I thought it was sincere at 
the time. I think some of it, in retrospect, was misguided. 

Mr. Sherman. Do you have any advice for us on what to do to 
reduce the partisan nature of Washington, D.C.? 

Mr. McClellan. Well, the first thing that has to happen is the 
embrace of openness and forthrightness with the American people. 
And I think the President, more than anyone else, has the ability 
to set that kind of constructive tone, to establish the trust. That’s 
first and foremost. 

But then I go into some other ideas actually in the book, as well, 
from the White House perspective: what the White House can do 
to change the partisan tone and transcend that, the bitter partisan- 
ship in D.C. 

Mr. Sherman. I think you have some good ideas in your book. 
I would point out, though, that Washington is not so much a mat- 
ter of personalities as structure. We have moved over the last 40 
years to ideological parties. And if we really wanted more modera- 
tion here in Congress and in Washington, we’d go to an open pri- 
mary system, that we’d be looking at how we structure who gets 
elected and what it takes to get reelected rather than just counting 
on the next President or the President after that to be a more an- 
gelic person than the occupant of the White House. 

Mr. McClellan. There are certainly other issues that I have 
proposed or that need to be addressed; I think you get into some 
of those. I was focusing on it from the executive branch; and I 
think that the President can go a long way toward changing the 
atmosphere here in Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Sherman. I think we have a structure of electing elected offi- 
cials that won’t get you there. 

But I yield back. 

Mr. McClellan. Part of that as well. 

Mr. Conyers. The gentleman from Alabama, Artur Davis, him- 
self a former assistant United States attorney who serves on the 
Immigration, Constitution and Crime Subcommittees. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Chair, thank you. And, Ms. Baldwin, thank you 
for letting me slip ahead because I have a plane to catch. So thank 
you for that. 
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Mr. McClellan, let me circle around a person whose name has 
come up a great deal today, and that’s Karl Rove. You stated in 
your book and you have reiterated to the Committee several times 
that Mr. Rove encouraged you, allowed you, encouraged you to re- 
peat a lie. You’ve said a number of things about Mr. Rove, and 
you’ve indicated you’ve known him for some period of time. So I 
want you to kind of give the Committee some advice on how to deal 
with a little situation that we have with Mr. Rove right now. 

The Committee has extended an invitation to Mr. Rove to do 
what you’ve done, to come and appear under oath, to allow anyone 
who wants to ask you questions to do so. Mr. Rove has — not sur- 
prisingly, to you, I suspect — declined the invitation. 

Mr. Rove has come back, and he said to the Committee, Well, I’m 
willing to talk, but only if there is no oath, only if there are no 
cameras present, only if there are no notes made of what I have 
to say. 

And let me just ask you, based on what you know of Mr. Rove, 
Mr. McClellan, does it first of all surprise you that Mr. Rove is 
seeking limitations on the manner and the circumstances in which 
he would appear before this Committee? 

Mr. McClellan. No, it does not surprise me. And I think it’s 
probably part of an effort to stonewall the whole process. 

Mr. Davis. I’m going to ask you two pointed questions. Would 
you trust Mr. Rove if he were not under oath to tell the truth? 

Mr. McClellan. Well, based on my own experience, I could not 
say that I would. 

Mr. Davis. And, in fact, if Mr. Rove were under oath, would you 
have complete confidence that he would tell the truth? 

Mr. McClellan. I would hope that he would be willing to do 
that. And as you point out, it doesn’t seem that he is willing to do 
that. But based on my own experiences, I have some concerns 
about that. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Rove did testify under oath before the grand jury 
investigating the leak a number of times, did he not? 

You have to answer orally. 

Mr. McClellan. Yes. 

I’m sorry. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. You don’t believe he told the complete truth to the 
grand jury under oath when he did testify? 

Mr. McClellan. I don’t know since I haven’t seen his testimony. 
I do not know. 

Mr. Davis. You state — at one point, there was a very pointed 
sentence. You say that Karl was only concerned about protecting 
himself from possible legal action and preventing his many critics 
from bringing him down. 

Do you believe, based on what you know of Mr. Rove, that he is 
capable of lying to protect himself from legal jeopardy, sir? 

Mr. McClellan. Well, he certainly passed on false — or lied to 
me. That’s the only conclusion I can draw. 

So, based on my own experience, you can appreciate where I’m 
coming from. 

Mr. Davis. Do you believe, based on what you know of this gen- 
tleman, your experiences with him, that he is capable of lying to 
protect himself from political embarrassment? 
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Mr. McClellan. I would have to say that he did in my situation. 
So the answer is yes. 

Mr. Davis. You talk about an Administration that, in effect, 
came up with a strategy to go to war in Iraq and was not candid 
with the American people about the reasons. You suggest that an 
Administration that was so conscious of spin, so conscious of pro- 
tecting itself politically, that it would shave facts and shave off ele- 
ments of the truth. 

You know that this Committee has been investigating for about 
a year allegations around the firing of the U.S. attorneys. I know 
that happened after you left. I want to ask you again about the 
state of mind of this Administration. 

Is the Bush administration that you know, Mr. McClellan, capa- 
ble of coming up with a false cover story as to why the U.S. attor- 
neys were fired? 

Mr. McClellan. I would hesitate to try to characterize that be- 
cause I have no direct knowledge of that situation. 

Mr. Davis. What about capability from what you know? 

Mr. McClellan. I don’t have any direct knowledge of that I, so 
would not want to make any broad, sweeping statement on the Ad- 
ministration itself. 

Mr. Davis. If it were suggested that the Administration had 
come up with a cover story to conceal its true motives, would you 
say that you had seen the Bush administration do that kind of 
thing before? 

Mr. McClellan. Again, I don’t want to try to speculate about 
that since I don’t have any direct knowledge about of it. 

Mr. Davis. Have you seen them do that before? 

Mr. McClellan. Have I seen them do — I’m sorry, repeat. 

Mr. Davis. Come up with a cover story that conceals the true 
motive. 

Mr. McClellan. Well, I certainly think that in the Valerie 
Blame leak episode that it’s clear today, instead of hiding behind 
the cover of an investigation or legal proceedings, that the Admin- 
istration was more interested in simply stonewalling on this issue 
and not getting involved publicly. 

We said that we would 

Mr. Davis. My time is running out. I have two more points. 

With respect to Mr. Rove, as you may know from reading news 
reports, there have been allegations that Mr. Rove may have at- 
tempted to influence the prosecution of at least one individual, a 
fellow named Siegelman who was the Governor of a State of Ala- 
bama. 

I suspect you have no factual knowledge of that, but let me ask 
you this: How long have you known Karl Rove? 

Mr. McClellan. I think it’s going back to the early ’90’s — ’91- 

92. 

Mr. Davis. Do you have a sense of how he thinks about politics 
and how he thinks about people on the other side of him? 

Mr. McClellan. Well, he views the other side as the enemy, I 
think. He’s the one that plays hare-knuckle politics. 

Mr. Davis. Is the Karl Rove that you’ve known for 15 or 16 
years, Mr. McClellan, capable of attempting to influence the pros- 
ecution if he had the opportunity to do that? 
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Mr. McClellan. I don’t have direct knowledge of that. 

Mr. Davis. That’s not what I asked you. 

Mr. McClellan. I know. I would hate to try to speculate on that 
question as well. 

Mr. Davis. Let me just add if I can close out, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Delahunt, my friend from Massachusetts, gave me a docu- 
ment. There’s a particular quote here that I think is particularly 
appropriate, given some comments by Mr. King, quote, “To an- 
nounce that there must be no criticism of the President or that we 
are to stand by the President, right or wrong, is not only unpatri- 
otic and servile but is morally treasonable to the American people.” 

That quote comes from a noted Republican who held the Office 
of Presidency named Teddy Roosevelt. And I end with that, Mr. 
McClellan, because I suspect there’s some in your party who will 
tell you that you’ve somehow read yourself out of the party by com- 
ing here today and writing this book in the candor in which you 
have. 

I would suggest that you may want to point out to them that 
there is another tradition in the Republican Party other than the 
cut-throat ideological warfare that your former Administration has 
practiced for 8 years. Teddy Roosevelt represented it, and I think 
that you represent it as well, sir. 

Mr. McClellan. Thank you. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you. 

Mr. Conyers. The gentlelady from Wisconsin, Attorney Tammy 
Baldwin who serves on the Crime Subcommittee of Judiciary. 

Ms. Baldwin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McClellan, I want to appreciate your taking the time to come 
and testify here today; and before I begin with my questions, I 
want to address one point that you made in your testimony this 
morning. 

You state that President Bush came to Washington and ended up 
playing by the game — or ended up playing the game by the existing 
rules rather than transforming them. And I could not disagree 
more. 

To the contrary, I believe that our President intentionally and re- 
peatedly has broken the rules of the game. And by that, I mean 
the laws and Constitution of this country. I know you were refer- 
ring to it in a different context. 

I believe his conduct and that of the Vice President raises serious 
questions in relation to some of the most — some of the principal 
elements of our democracy, including transparency and basic re- 
spect for the rule of law. 

The more we learn about why Valerie Plame Wilson’s identity as 
a covert CIA agent was leaked, the more serious the breaches of 
accountability appear and the more interconnected the lies and vio- 
lations of the American public trust grow. For many Americans, 
myself included, it is difficult to comprehend that the Bush admin- 
istration manipulated, exaggerated intelligence on Iraq’s nuclear 
capabilities to begin an unjustified war and then instructed Mr. 
Libby’s perjury to protect themselves from further scrutiny brought 
about by Ambassador Wilson’s statements. 

It’s a horrifying display of political retaliation, abusive authority 
and political quid pro quo. And I think, for me, the only thing 
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worse than knowing that the world will live with the consequences 
of this Administration’s actions for generations to come is knowing 
how many have already suffered or died as a result of these trans- 
gressions. 

On that note, I would thank you for your contribution to our on- 
going congressional investigations and would like to ask you a few 
questions as my time allows. And I’d like to actually start with a 
very, very basic question about how you were prepped and how you 
got your information for briefings with the press. 

Before you met with reporters, with whom did you speak, who 
gave you information, for example, on the status of the war, the 
events at Abu Ghraib? Did you speak with President Bush and 
Vice President Cheney directly to prepare or did you get that infor- 
mation from others for your press briefings? And please just give 
us a brief 

Mr. McClellan. It depends on the situation. Sometimes directly 
with the President. Sometimes it was the National Security Ad- 
viser or someone — or Deputy National Security Adviser. So it de- 
pends on the situation. 

Sometimes it was just getting information from a policy person 
on the staff, if I didn’t need to go to the President or someone else. 

Ms. Baldwin. Okay. 

Mr. McClellan. Or participate in meetings, even. 

Ms. Baldwin. In hindsight do you believe you were used by the 
White House to intentionally mislead the American public? 

Mr. McClellan. In terms of the Valerie Plame episode? Or are 
you talking about 

Ms. Baldwin. Well, in any episode. 

Mr. McClellan. Well, again, I don’t think that there was a de- 
liberate effort necessarily, saying. Let’s go out and mislead the 
American people. I think it was part of this permanent campaign 
mentality, which to some extent Washington accepts a little bit of 
the spin and manipulation that goes on. And I think that’s a prob- 
lem that needs to be addressed; and that’s one of the reasons I 
wrote the book, it’s one of the key themes in the book. 

Ms. Baldwin. You were just asked by Mr. Sherman some ques- 
tions. But during your tenure at the White House you stated on 
more than one occasion that the President does not condone torture 
and that he never would. Yet you were at the White House when 
the accounts of abuse and torture of prisoners held at Abu Chraib 
surfaced. And we now know you were also there during the time 
when secret legal opinions endorsing the use of torture on ter- 
rorism suspects were written. 

Civen that we are revisiting the statements you made defending 
the Administration’s reasons to go to war in Iraq, as well as the 
Administration’s official role in leaking of a covert CIA agent’s 
identity, would you care to comment on any statements you made 
over the years regarding this Administration’s stance on torture 
or 

Mr. McClellan. Those are not comments I would make today, 
knowing what I know today. There is information I did not know 
at that time, when I was making those comments. And I was rely- 
ing on the assurances from others within the White House staff. 
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Ms. Baldwin. So during your time working for this Administra- 
tion, I ask again, do you believe that you were intentionally used 
by the White House to mislead the American public? 

Mr. McClellan. Well, again, I think there’s certain individuals 
there that actually believe that those words are the case, and they 
sincerely believe that. 

I think most people take a very different view, though. 

Ms. Baldwin. During your time working for this Administration, 
did you ever observe any Constitution — sorry — any conversations or 
actions at the White House that you believe were in violation of 
Federal law? 

Mr. McClellan. No. 

Ms. Baldwin. And I would include in that, obstruction of justice 
or perjury. 

Mr. McClellan. Right. 

No, nothing; nothing that I would have had direct knowledge 
about. 

Ms. Baldwin. Mr. Chairman, I’d yield back. 

Mr. Conyers. Debbie Wasserman Schultz of Florida. 

Oh, I’m sorry. Excuse me. 

Mr. Trent Franks is a distinguished Member of at least two Sub- 
committees on the Judiciary Committee. And I’m happy that he’s 
here to join us at this time. I am happy to recognize him now. 

Mr. Franks. Well, thank you, Mr. Chairman. I can hardly wait 
to hear what I have to say. I appreciate it. 

Mr. McClellan, thank you for joining us today. I want to be very 
candid with you and very up front with you. There is a feeling in 
my heart that if you felt that you were doing something wrong at 
the White House, or misleading people, that you should have spo- 
ken up at that time. 

And then for you to do so afterwards, it seems like at some 
point — I’m having a real struggle with that. So I want to be open 
with you about that when I begin my questions here. 

The comments in your book, Ari Fleisher has had some com- 
mentary about them. He said there’s something about this book 
that just doesn’t make any sense. And these are his quotes. He 
said, “For 2V2 years Scott and I worked shoulder to shoulder at the 
White House. Scott was always my reliable solid deputy. Not once 
did Scott approach me privately or publicly to discuss any mis- 
givings he had about the war in Iraq or the manner in which the 
White House made a case for the war. Scott himself repeatedly 
made the case for the war from the podium and even after he left 
the White House. And I remember watching him on Bill Maher’s 
show about 1 year ago making the case for the war.” 

Now, I understand that people can change their minds about 
things. But if you really thought you were doing something that 
was wrong before the public, I just am so convinced that that 
would have been the same time to say it. 

In your book you made mention of a couple of things. You said — 
and I’m going to quote it — “the obfuscation, dissembling and lack 
of intellectual honesty that helped take our country to war in 
Iraq” — that’s a quote. 
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You also said, “When candor could have helped minimize the po- 
litical fallout from the unraveling of the chief rationale for the war, 
spin and evasion were also instead of what we employed.” 

You also said in your hook, “We engaged in spin, stonewalling, 
hedging, evasion, denial, noncommunication and deceit by omis- 
sion.” 

You also said in a White House briefing, though — and this is in 
contrast to the book; you said, “If you look at the National Intel- 
ligence Estimate, it showed the collective judgment of the Intel- 
ligence Community.” And then you go back and look at the bipar- 
tisan Robb-Silverman Commission and they said, “There is no evi- 
dence of political pressure on the intelligence analysts.” 

You go back and look at the Butler Report. The Butler Report 
said there was no evidence of deliberate distortion. You go back 
and look at the Senate Intelligence Committee report, and they 
said they did not find any evidence that the Administration offi- 
cials attempted to coerce influence or pressure analysts to change 
their judgment. 

Now I’ve got to ask you the obvious question here. It’s hard to 
ask. But were you obfuscating, dissembling, being dishonest, hedg- 
ing, evading or being deceitful when you said those things? 

Mr. McClellan. I think we need to unpack everything that you 
rolled together. 

First of all, in the buildup to the war, as I say in the book, like 
a lot of Americans I was giving the Administration the benefit of 
the doubt. I thought we were rushing into it, but I didn’t have ac- 
cess to the intelligence. The foreign policy team was highly re- 
garded at the time so I gave the benefit of the doubt to the Admin- 
istration, just like a lot of Americans. 

In terms of my role, my role was to speak for the President and 
his decisions and his policies, not for myself 

In regards to the intelligence, I actually say in the book, yes, it’s 
not a question of whether or not intelligence analysts were pres- 
sured. It’s how that intelligence was used, how it was packaged, 
how it was overstated and sold to the American people. 

And that was the problem. We weren’t open and candid about 
what was known in terms of caveats and qualifications, in terms 
of the way we implied certain things with the language that we 
used. So the case was greatly overstated, in my view. 

Mr. Franks. Mr. McClellan, in your original book proposal, 
you’ve said the following: Fairness is defined by the establishment 
media within the left-of-center boundaries that they set. They de- 
fend their reporting as fair because both sides are covered. But how 
fair be can it be when it is within the context of the liberal slant 
of the reporting. But then in the final draft of your book — this is 
a follow-up; a little bit later you say, “I am inclined to believe that 
the liberal-oriented media in the United States should be viewed 
as a good thing.” 

I’m just wondering, did the publisher have an effect on this 
epiphany? 

Mr. McClellan. No, Congressman. As a matter of fact, I stated 
earlier that if you look at that original proposal that was written 
in December of 2006, I talk about these issues and the bipartisan- 
ship and how that — how the President became such a divisive fig- 
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ure. And that was what I really wanted to look at. And initially, 
I think I was looking to put responsibility everywhere else but 
where it really belongs. That’s a long process. But I put a lot of 
thought into it and drew those conclusions. 

Mr. Franks. Let me ask you one last question, Scott — Mr. 
McClellan. It’s kind of a big one. 

Do you believe in your heart that President Bush is or is not an 
honorable and decent man. 

Mr. McClellan. I think he is a decent man; and I say so in the 
book, I believe. 

Mr. Franks. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Conyers. Thank you. 

The Chair is pleased to recognize Debbie Wasserman Schultz, 
who serves on both the Constitution Subcommittee and the Anti- 
trust Task Force. 

Ms. Wasserman Schultz. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McClellan, it’s a pleasure to finally be able to ask you some 
questions down here at the very end of seniority on this Com- 
mittee. And it’s a privilege to serve on this Committee. 

You know, they said after the Watergate scandal that it wasn’t 
the crime, it was the cover-up. And I can’t help but think about 
that when listening to your testimony here today, because what 
happened to Valerie Plame and to Joe Wilson was unconscionable. 
But that was the cover-up. The real crime was the way the war 
was packaged and sold to a frightened nation after 9/11 and under 
false pretenses. And that’s what I want to discuss and focus on 
with you here today. 

You make a reference in your book to President Bush’s philos- 
ophy of coercive democracy; and you’ve talked about that here 
today, and I’ll quote you, “a belief that Iraq was ripe for conversion 
from a dictatorship into a beacon of liberty through the use of force 
and a conviction that this could be achieved at nominal cost.” 

And in that vein, do you think that there was a conclusion in the 
Administration on going to war with Iraq at the outset and a sub- 
sequent effort to fit the facts and emphasize points that would con- 
vince the American people. Members of Congress and the press 
that Saddam Hussein had weapons of mass destruction and was an 
imminent threat? 

Mr. McClellan. I’m sorry. Do I think that 

Ms. Wasserman Schultz. Do you think basically that the Ad- 
ministration, from the President through Vice President and the 
upper tier of the leadership of the White House 

Mr. McClellan. Right. 

Ms. Wasserman Schultz [continuing]. Fit the facts based on 
this coercive democracy philosophy to — what they ultimately want- 
ed to be the end, which was for Congress to support the war and 
the public to support the war? 

Mr. McClellan. Well, the facts were certainly packaged in a 
way to make the most compelling case to the American people with 
the caveats and qualifications and contradictions pretty much left 
out of that. 

Ms. Wasserman Schultz. You do emphasize in your book that 
you don’t think there was deliberate out-and-out deception. 
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Mr. McClellan. Right. And that’s not speaking to every indi- 
vidual, hut as a whole; that I don’t think Colin Powell and others 
that were sitting in a meeting — “Let’s go out and deliberately mis- 
lead American people.” 

Ms. Wasserman Schultz. Where do you make the distinction? 
Who do you think was engaged in out-and-out deception? And who 
do you think mayhe was more involved in distortion? 

Mr. McClellan. I can’t speak to that because of my role at the 
time in the buildup to the war and I can’t get in the head of every 
individual and what they were thinking and what they might have 
been promoting within the Administration or trying to push. 

Ms. Wasserman Schultz. Okay. Do you believe the President 
was more focused on distortion as opposed to deception? I mean, he 
was more willing to distort and emphasize facts. 

Mr. McClellan. Well, it was this whole idea that you can run 
a war-making campaign like a political campaign and use the same 
kind of spin and manipulation that you do in a political campaign 
or in a campaign to push forward on education reforms or Social 
Security reform. And I think that that is the mistake, a big mis- 
take, that was made by this Administration. 

Ms. Wasserman Schultz. I want to bring out something you 
just said, you just implied a minute ago. A minute ago, you implied 
that there were some that did not intentionally deceive the Amer- 
ican people. But that left the impression that perhaps you think 
there are some that did intentionally deceive the American people. 

Mr. McClellan. I can’t rule that out, whether or not some were 
or were not. We don’t have a lot of answers to some of those ques- 
tions today. 

Ms. Wasserman Schultz. So who can you indicate that you be- 
lieve engaged in deception? 

Mr. McClellan. Well, again, I don’t have direct knowledge, in 
terms of the buildup to the war, of who might have been trying to 
do that. 

Ms. Wasserman Schultz. But it is an opinion that you hold. 
You must have an idea within that opinion who it is. 

Mr. McClellan. No, I don’t have direct knowledge of that. What 
I say in the book is that we were less than open and we were less 
than candid, but it wasn’t some, in my view, some sinister attempt 
where everybody was sitting around, “let’s go out and mislead the 
American people.” Whether or not an individual held certain views 
and was engaging in that, I can’t speak to that. 

Ms. Wasserman Schultz. Even though they might not have 
publicly or stated in meetings that they intended to mislead the 
American people, do you basically think that that is what it 
evolved into? 

Mr. McClellan. Well, it certainly had a result of being mis- 
leading. I think that is what I make clear. 

Ms. Wasserman Schultz. Do you think that President Bush, 
Andy Card, and Vice President Cheney or others knew that there 
was no imminent threat from Iraq to the U.S. when it comes to — 
when it came to weapons of mass destruction and that they dis- 
torted the facts in order to convince Congress to support the war? 

Mr. McClellan. Do I think that any of those individuals did? 
The President, the chief of staff 
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Ms. Wasserman Schultz. The President, the Vice President and 
Andrew Card. 

Mr. McClellan. Again, I can’t speak to every individual. I don’t 
think, from my experience, that the President was viewing it that 
way or that Andy Card was, and, you know, but I am not going 
to try to speak to every individual. 

Ms. Wasserman Schultz. Do you think that any of those three 
individuals knew that there were not weapons — that there was no 
imminent threat from Saddam Hussein with weapons of mass de- 
struction? 

Mr. McClellan. Well, the way we portrayed it was that, it may 
not be imminent, but it was a grave and gathering threat. And 
whether or not some of those individuals knew that it wasn’t that 
serious or that urgent of a threat that needed addressing, I don’t 
know. 

Ms. Wasserman Schultz. But you emphasize in the book, and 
I want to clarify that now, that that was not necessarily the pri- 
mary reason for going to war, of course democracy was, but that 
they thought that was the argument that would be the most con- 
vincing to the American people. 

Mr. McClellan. Right. And I think that has been made in state- 
ments made in the public record. 

Ms. Wasserman Schultz. As my time expires, Mr. Chairman, I 
wanted to ask one other question. 

Do you think Karl Rove lied to the President of the United States 
about his involvement in the Plame scandal? 

Mr. McClellan. Based on what the President told me, I believe 
that, because the President told me that Karl had told him he was 
not involved in the revealing of her identity. 

Ms. Wasserman Schultz. Do you think Vice President Cheney 
lied at any point in this process? 

Mr. McClellan. I don’t know, because I have not had conversa- 
tions with him about it. 

Ms. Wasserman Schultz. Do you think there are any instances 
in which Karl Rove lied to the President on other policy matters? 

Mr. McClellan. I don’t know specifically. We would have to try 
to address each specific issue, but I don’t know specifically off the 
top of my head of anything I can think of. 

Ms. Wasserman Schultz. Just let me ask, if you don’t mind, Mr. 
Chairman, one more thing, if you can indulge me. 

Whom in the White House are the relevant people, if anyone, 
that you believe should be brought before this Committee or any 
other congressional Committees to get more specific answers to 
these questions that might have more specific knowledge? 

Mr. McClellan. Well, certainly on the Plame episode, the Vice 
President has information that has not been shared publicly. You 
could go on down the list, from Scooter Libby to Karl Rove, Ari 
Fleischer. There are others that have probably not — that have not 
shared everything that they know about this. 

Ms. Wasserman Schultz. So you think each of those people 
should be brought in front of a congressional Committee? 

Mr. McClellan. Well, I think that it would be a benefit if they 
shared — if everything was known, and if they shared what they 
knew, and it would be a benefit if they did it under oath. 
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Ms. Wasserman Schultz. Thank you. 

I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. Conyers. Keith Ellison of Minnesota is a former State Sen- 
ator, a trial lawyer of more than a decade, and serves on the Immi- 
gration Subcommittee, and the Constitution Subcommittee. 

Mr. Ellison. Mr. McClellan, since you have made these revela- 
tions, has it damaged some of your personal friendships that you 
had in the White House? 

Mr. McClellan. Well, you find out who your true friends are 
during a time like this. So that’s the way I would describe it. But, 
yes. 

Mr. Ellison. And people who you got to know pretty well now 
may not be talking to you? Is that right? 

Mr. McClellan. That is correct. 

There are also a number that are still good friends, and they un- 
derstand me, and they understand where I am coming from. They 
know who I am. 

Mr. Ellison. But also, too, you know, I mean, I know that you 
are probably going to make some money off your book, but the 
truth is, you are a pretty capable guy and could have done pretty 
well and will, I guess, do well in your professional capacity aside 
from a book; right? 

Mr. McClellan. Well, yeah, there are certainly other opportuni- 
ties I could have pursued separate from this book. 

Mr. Ellison. And they would be pretty lucrative? 

Mr. McClellan. I think that — yes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ellison. And so this is not about money. This is not about 
grudges. You are just trying help your country. Is that right? 

Mr. McClellan. Trying to make a difference. 

Mr. Ellison. And I think what you are doing is courageous, and 
I just want to let you know that I hope you continue to be open 
and have candor. 

What are the lessons here? I mean, the fact is, you know, you 
worked in that White House. I imagine there was a tremendous — 
when things began to occur to you that really were not right, you 
must have just felt, man, I don’t know what to do, I am just going 
to shut up and do my job. Is that right? 

Mr. McClellan. Well, there is — I think there is maybe a little 
bit of that. But those last 10 months certainly became a disillu- 
sioning period 

Mr. Ellison. Right. 

Mr. McClellan [continuing]. When I learned from the media, or 
just as the media was about to report it, that I had been knowingly 
misled by Karl Rove and Scooter Libby. Then when the NIE revela- 
tion came out. But even things in-between that, from the terrorist 
surveillance program or the warrantless wiretapping program to 
the Vice President’s hunting accident, you can go down a list of 
other events. 

Mr. Ellison. We certainly could. I want to touch on a few of 
those. But I just want to say that, you know, I want to talk — ask 
you about what do you think the lessons are? How do we keep our 
Government transparent, open? How do we stop this sort of culture 
of secrecy, silence, and obfuscation that, in your opinion — what do 
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we do to make sure that doesn’t happen in the next Administra- 
tion? 

Mr. McClellan. Well, I mean, certainly you are exercising your 
oversight role and trying to get to some of these answers. 

Mr. Ellison. So is part of the solution that we have got to have 
an active Congress that does its part? 

Mr. McClellan. Oversight is very important. And the other as- 
pect of this is a White House that is committed to embracing open- 
ness and Government in the sunshine, and willing to be candid 
with the American people. 

Mr. Ellison. How do you think that we got into this frame of 
mind in the White House where, you know, they sort of like circle 
the wagons? And you used the term “permanent campaign,” but 
was there a tolerance for alternative and dissident points of view, 
for example on the war? 

Mr. McClellan. Well, once the policy was set, there was not tol- 
erance for different views. Before the policy was set, the President 
would welcome differing views. But I think this Iraq policy, as I 
state, was set early on. 

Mr. Ellison. Like Dan Levy, for example. Do you know him? 

Mr. McClellan. No, I don’t. 

Mr. Ellison. You don’t know Daniel Levy? 

Mr. McClellan. I am sorry? 

Mr. Ellison. Maybe I have got the name wrong. 

Daniel Levin, sorry. Do you know him? He was an Acting Assist- 
ant Attorney General for a while. 

Mr. McClellan. Okay. 

Mr. Ellison. He rewrote the memo that was originally written 
by Addington and you. 

Mr. McClellan. No, I would have dealt with the Counsel’s Of- 
fice on that or maybe Addington. 

Mr. Ellison. Okay. Did you deal with Addington? 

Mr. McClellan. I dealt with the Counsel’s Office primarily on 
that, when A1 Gonzales was still the White House Counsel, and 
David Leach I believe was still there at that time. We did some 
press briefings on those issues. 

Mr. Ellison. Now, let me tell you, Addington and you came up 
with a memo that sort of gave license to these enhanced interroga- 
tion techniques that have gotten a lot of press. Did you — were you 
privy to any conversations that took place before the actual draft- 
ing of those memos? Do you understand what I am asking you? 

Mr. McClellan. In terms of the detainee policy? 

Mr. Ellison. Yes. 

Mr. McClellan. No, I was not involved in those meetings where 
that was discussed. Now, I certainly had to go out and defend the 
Administration on some of those policies, and so information was 
shared with me in terms of Counsel’s Office, whoever else it might 
have been. 

Mr. Ellison. How did they tell you — how do they equip you to 
go out there and face the press given those policies that they 

Mr. McClellan. Well, part of it was also getting them out there 
to talk about it. We did a detailed briefing. I don’t remember what 
year it was. Maybe August of 2004 or 2003, we did a pretty de- 
tailed — or maybe it was later than that — detailed briefing with re- 
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porters, with A1 Gonzales, with I think the counsel at the Pen- 
tagon, Haynes, Jim Haynes, and some others as well. 

Mr. Ellison. Now, when you got them out there to talk about 
it, after, for example, they talked about — I am talking about that 
December 2002 memo that Addington-Bybee-you memo. Did you 
ever sort of wonder about what they were going out to ask you to 
defend and ask them questions about it? 

Mr. McClellan. Well, I trusted their assurances they were giv- 
ing me on those issues. That was one time when the press sec- 
retary is relying on others within the Administration to get his in- 
formation. 

Mr. Ellison. Did you ever in your own mind ever think, wow, 
you know, they are giving me a tough thing to defend here? 

Mr. McClellan. I, certainly looking back on it, I have some res- 
ervations about some of the things that were said during that time. 

Mr. Ellison. Let’s talk about the Abu Ghraib issue. I mean, the 
fact is, is that you were at the White House during that time. 

Mr. McClellan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ellison. And the world knows that people like Lynndie Eng- 
land and others were put on trial for those things. Did you ever get 
the impression that that incident started higher up? 

Mr. McClellan. Well, the sentiment within the White House 
was that this was something that was not higher up, that it was 
always to put the focus on those individuals that had been respon- 
sible for doing this without authority. And that was the attitude 
within the White House. 

Mr. Ellison. Was there any dialogue around that you heard 
that, you know, where people were saying, well, we know we may 
have sort of given them license to do this, get that intelligence how- 
ever — 

Mr. McClellan. I know the President never personally thought 
that or expressed that to me in conversations. I mean, he certainly 
felt that it was the responsibility of those individuals going beyond 
their authority. And certainly 

Mr. Ellison. What about Donald Rumsfeld? 

Mr. McClellan. I am sorry? 

Mr. Ellison. What about Donald Rumsfeld? 

Mr. McClellan. I didn’t have direct conversations with him on 
that. 

Mr. Ellison. What about Jim Haynes? 

Mr. McClellan. I did not have direct conversations with Mr. 
Haynes either. 

Mr. Ellison. Did you talk with anybody about that during that 
time? 

Mr. McClellan. Well, certainly, yeah, we were talking about it 
internally, but, you know, the information I received was pretty 
much what I was saying publicly. 

Mr. Ellison. Did you — were you ever told — was there any dis- 
cussion about, we are going to honestly try to get to the bottom of 
this to prevent it from happening? 

Mr. McClellan. I did not hear that or a focus that it may have 
been higher up. I mean, certainly it was investigated and looked 
into. I can’t add anything to that record. 
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Mr. Ellison. Okay. What about Guantanamo and the detainee 
policy there? Were you privy to much discussion around that? 

Mr. McClellan. Well, not direct discussions in terms of meet- 
ings where those policies were set in place. Again, that was part 
of some of the briefings that we did for the press with A1 Gonzales 
and the others that I mentioned. 

Mr. Ellison. Yeah, but I know that before you go out there and 
look at those cameras, I am sure you get yourself ready. 

Mr. McClellan. Yes. And I talk to individuals inside the White 
House who would have knowledge of those of issues. 

Mr. Ellison. Yeah. And so what you are telling me is that when 
it comes to addressing, for example, those torture memos, the 
Addington-you torture memo, you never had any private — you 
never had any conversation before you had to go out and defend 
that policy? 

Mr. McClellan. No, I would have had conversations with people 
about what the message is here and what we can share with the 
public. 

Mr. Ellison. Right. Did you ever have any discussion about how 
that might be — about how people — are we there? Okay. 

Mr. Conyers. Very close. 

Mr. Ellison. Last question. 

You know, of course — are you familiar with a guy named Maher 
Arar. 

Mr. McClellan. Doesn’t ring a bell. 

Mr. Ellison. He is a Canadian of Syrian ancestry who was ren- 
dered to 

Mr. McClellan. Right. 

Mr. Ellison [continuing]. Syria. 

Mr. McClellan. Okay, now I know who you are talking about. 

Mr. Ellison. Yeah. Did the Administration ever talk about what 
you were to do to defend that policy? 

Mr. McClellan. I don’t remember if I commented on that pub- 
licly or not. I would have to go back and look at that time period 
to see. 

Mr. Ellison. Did they ever talk about rendition at all? 

Mr. McClellan. What we talked about, I know we talked pub- 
licly about rendition, yes. 

Mr. Ellison. What were you told to say about that? 

Mr. McClellan. Without looking back at my notes, it is hard for 
me to talk about it other than what I said publicly is probably 
what I knew about that issue. 

Mr. Ellison. Thanks a lot, Mr. McClellan. 

Mr. McClellan. Thank you. Congressman. 

Mr. Conyers. I want to thank my colleagues, Steve King and 
Bill Delahunt and Mr. Ellison for staying with me. 

Counsel Mike Tigar and Jane Tigar, we appreciate your endur- 
ance. 

But I am very impressed, Mr. McClellan, with your ability to re- 
call with such precision the many incidents and issues and names 
in the course of this very unusually long hearing. I compliment you 
on what you are doing, what you have done, and probably the fur- 
ther contributions that you will be able to make to our trying to 
make this a better Federal system of Government. 
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And so without objection, the record will remain open for 5 legis- 
lative days for the submission of other materials that you or the 
Committee might want to submit for the record. 

And with that, the Committee stands adjourned. 

Mr. McClellan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Conyers. Thank you very much. 

[Whereupon, at 2:52 p.m., the Committee was adjourned.] 
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June 18, 2008 


The Honorable John Conyers, Jr. 

Chairman 

Judiciary Committee 
United States House of Representatives 
2426 Rayburn Building 
Washington, DC 20515 

Dear Chairman Conyers: 

We write to the Committee to explore the implications of certain disclosures in 
Scott McClellan’s book, “What Happened^ relating to Mr. McClellan’s conversations 
with Lewis “Scooter” Libby.' In particular, this letter examines whether statements and 
other conduct attributed by Mr. McClellan to Mr. Libby may constitute the criminal 
offense of obstruction of justice. We do not, of course, mean to assert conclusively here 
that Mr. Libby is guilty of any criminal offense. However, we do suggest that a 
substantial predicate exists for investigation of this question. 

The authors of this letter have substantial experience with federal criminal law 
and procedure. Barry Cobum, now in private practice, is a former Assistant United 
States Attorney, participated on the prosecution side of two Independent Counsel 
investigations, and has represented numerous persons in federal criminal prosecutions, 
Adam Kurland, a former Assistant United States Attorney, has served for many years on 
the faculty of Howard University School of Law, where he teaches federal criminal law 
and other criminal law courses. 

McClellan’s Disclosures 


The McClellan book provides a window into the White House’s response to the 
initiation of a criminal investigation into an alleged disclosure of classified information, 
/.£., the disclosure that Ms. Valerie Wilson (Flame) had worked for the Central 
Intelligence Agency. 


Law clerk Mike Stollenwerk made invaluable contributions to the drafting of this letter. 
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A criminal investigation by the FBI into the disclosure of Ms, Wilson’s CIA 
status was authorized by the Department of Justice on September 26, 2003, According to 
the McClellan book, three days later - at 8;30 p.m. on September 29, 2003 - the 
Department of Justice informed then- White House Counsel Alberto Gonzalez of the 
commencement of this investigation, instructing the White House to preserve all 
documentary records that might be relevant. On the same day, September 29, 2003, Mr. 
McClellan “explicitly asserted that Karl Rove had not leaked classified security 
information- Valerie Flame’s identity.” McClellan, What Happened, at 213. 

McClellan describes in detail his disinclination to provide similar assurances 
about other White House personnel. On October 1, 2003, at the conclusion of a meeting 
with the press, John Roberts of CBS initiated the following exchange with McClellan: 

Roberts-. One more question. You said the other day, emphatically, 
that you had received assurances from Karl Rove that he had 
nothing to do with this. Have you since then received similar 
assurances from the Vice President’s Chief of Staff? 

McClellan-. John, Tm not going to go down - 1 made this clear the 
other day - I’m not going to go down a list of every single member 
of the staff in the White House. 

Roberts pressed McClellan, but McClellan refused to provide any additional assurances. 

Later that day - only a few minutes later, it appears - McClellan saw Mr. Libby in 
the Oval Office staff area. McClellan told Libby that the press was asking specific 
questions about whether Libby might have leaked Wilson’s name. McClellan informed 
Libby how he had responded to these inquiries. He told Libby that he had 

told them [the press] that I was not going to go down a list 
of White House staff and answer whether every staffer was 
involved in the leak. ... I want you [Libby] to know why. 

Now that there’s an investigation under way, I can’t put 
myself in that position. I want you to know I’m not trying 
to leave you hanging out there to dry. 

Id. at 217. Mr. Libby appeared to accept this. Three days later, however, on Saturday, 
October 4, 2003, McClellan received a call from Andrew Card. McClellan quotes Card 
as stating: “The president and vice president spoke this morning. They want you to give 
the press the same assurance for Scooter that you gave for Karl.” Id. McClellan 
describes his profound reluctance to comply with this instruction, but he nonetheless 
obeyed after confirming his intention to do so with Mr. Libby. 
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Additional detail about this sequence of events is set forth in the prosecution’s 
opening statement in Mr. Libby’s trial, as recounted in Waas, The United States v. 1. 
Lewis Libby. According to the prosecutor, McClellan initially limited his exculpatory 
remarks to Mr. Rove, stating: “I talked to Karl Rove. Karl Rove is not involved. It is 
ridiculous to suggest that he’s involved. . . .” The United States v. I. Lewis Libby at 33. 
Consistently with the account in the McClellan book, the Libby prosecutor alleged that it 
initially was McClellan’s view that he “can’t go down a li.st and go name, by name, by 
name, so I’m just drawing a line after Rove.” Id. Shortly thereafter, however, according 
to the Libby prosecutor, Mr. Libby wrote a note to the vice president indicating that he 
wished Mr. McClellan to exculpate him in the same manner. Only a few days later, on 
October 7, 2003, Mr. McClellan had this exchange with the press: 

Press: Scott, you have said that you personally went to “Scooter” 

Libby, Karl Rove and Elliott Abrams to ask them if they were the 
leakers. Is that what happened? Why did you do that? Can you 
describe the conversations you had with them? What was the 
question you asked? 

McClellan: Unfortunately, in Washington, D.C,, at a time like this, 
there are a lot of rumors and innuendoes. There are 
unsubstantiated accusations that are made. That’s exactly what 
happened in the case of these three individuals. They are good 
individuals. They are important members of our White House 
team, and that’s why I spoke with them, so that 1 could come back 
to you and say that they were not involved. I had no doubt of that 
from the beginning, but I like to check my information to make 
sure it’s accurate before I report back to you exactly what I did. 

Press: So you’re saying - you’re saying categorically those 
three individuals were not the leakers or did not authorize 
the leaks; is that what you’re saying? 

McClellan: That’s correct. I’ve spoken with them. 

Id. at 34. David Addington evidently testified at the Libby trial about his personal 
knowledge of the existence of the note Libby wrote about this. 

Obstruction of Justice 


The conduct described above may have violated at least two federal obstruction of 
justice statutes. 18 U.S.C. § 1512 provides: 

(b) Whoever knowingly uses intimidation, threatens, or 
corruptly persuades another person, or attempts to do so, or 
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engages in misleading conduct toward another person, with 
intent to — (1 ) influence, delay, or prevent the testimony of 
any person in an official proceeding; (2) cause or induce 
any person to — (A) withhold testimony, or withhold a 
record, document, or other object, fi-om an official 
proceeding; ... or (3) hinder, delay, or prevent the 
communication to a law enforcement officer or judge of the 
United Slates of information relating to the commission or 
possible commission of a Federal offense or a violation of 
conditions of probation supervised release, parole, or 
release pending judicial proceedings . . . shall be fined 
under this title or imprisoned not more than ten years, or 
both. . . . 

(c) Whoever corruptly — (1) alters, destroys, mutilates, or 
conceals a record, document, or other object, or attempts to 
do so, with the intent to impair the object’s integrity or 
availability for use in an official proceeding; or (2) 
otherw ise obstructs, influences, or impedes any official 
proceeding, or attempts to do so, shall be fined under tliis 
title or imprisoned not more than 20 years, or both, 

[Emphasis added.] 

18 U.S.C. § 1505 contains similarly broad language stating that a person who “corruptly . 

. . influences, obstructs or impedes or endeavors to influence, obstruct, or impede the due 
and proper administration of the law under which any pending proceeding is being had 
before any department or agency of the United States,” is guilty of a felony. 

At a symposium on obstruction of justice presented on May 29, 2008 by The 
Federalist Society, moderated by the Honorable Merrick Garland of the United States 
Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia Circuit, emphasis was placed on the critical 
importance of the obstruction of justice statutes for the administration of justice in the 
United States. The point was made that the obstruction statutes protect the integrity of 
the criminal justice system, preventing miscarriages of justice. A panelist noted that, to 
run afoul of these statutes, “all you have to do is to try” to influence the administration of 
justice. Further, the point was made that one need not be a target of an investigation to 
commit an obstruction. Professor Stephen Saltzburg observed forcefully that 
governmental cover-ups are the most egregious form of obstruction of justice, noting that 
individuals with power, government officials, sometimes think that they can be above the 
law. As Professor Saltzburg stated, anything that corrupts the administration of justice 
ought to be a problem for us all. 

The question here is whether efforts by Mr. Libby, and possibly others, to induce 
Mr. McClellan to make public exculpatory statements about him, days after the FBI 
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investigation was authorized, could constitute an obstruction of justice. The proposition 
to be inve.stigated would be whether, in so doing, Mr. Libby and possibly others were 
seeking to divert the course of the investigation away from Libby. Abundant case 
authority suggests that this is a legal theory warranting investigation. Such conduct, if 
proven, could constitute precisely the kind of corrupt attempt to influence the course of a 
criminal investigation that violates federal law. While we have not foimd a case 
sanctioning an obstruction of justice prosecution predicted on precisely the.se facts, a 
number of reported federal obstruction cases support the viability of this theory: 

• United States v. Frankhauser, 80 F.3d 641 (H* Cir. 1996). The defendant sought 
to derail a federal investigation by persuading another individual - the mother of 
the suspect being investigated - to discard potentially incriminating evidence. 

The Court of Appeals noted that for conviction on this “corrupt persuasion’’ 
theory, the defendant need not know that an official proceeding had been 
commenced or scheduled. 

• United States v. Farrell, 126 F.3d 484 (3d Cir. 1997). In this case relating to an 
alleged attempt by a conspirator to persuade a co-conspirator not to provide 
inculpatory information to federal investigators, the Court noted that attempting to 
persuade someone to provide false information to federal investigators constitutes 
“corrupt persuasion” violative of § 1512. 

. United States V. Veal, 153 F.3d 1233 (ll"’ Cir. 1998), cert, denied, 526 U.S. 1147 
(1999). In this interesting case, Miami police officers were convicted of federal 
obstruction of justice for making misleading statements to state investigators. 

The Court of Appeals noted that the federal nexus requirement of the federal 
obstruction statute, which prohibits misleading conduct toward another person 
with intent to hinder or delay communication of information about a federal 
offense, was satisfied even without an ongoing or imminent judicial proceeding or 
the defendant’s knowledge of one. The key requirements, as the Court explained, 
are the possible existence of a federal crime and a defendant’s intention to thwart 
an inquiry into that crime. All that is required is the possibility or likelihood that 
false or misleading information would be transferred to federal authorities. 

• A similar obstruction theory was adopted by the Department of Justice in its 
investigation of Computer Associates International, which resulted in a number of 
pleas of guilty by company employees. The press release issued by the 
Department of Justice alleged that the prosecuted individuals obstmeted justice by 
communicating falsely exculpatory information to corporate lawyers conducting 
an internal investigation, so that the.se lawyers “would present such justifications 
to the U.S. Attorney’s Office, the SEC and the FBI.” See 
http://www.usdoj.gOv/opa/pr/2004/September/04 crm_642.htm. 
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Timing of Events 

The fact that the allegedly misleading conduct at issue occurred only days after 
die FBI investigation was authorized is of critical importance in determining whether a 
provable intent existed to seek to influence the course of the investigation. Relevant 
cases include: 

• United States v. Keeling, 235 F.3d 533 (10* Cir, 2000), cert, denied, 533 U.S. 
940 (2001) (the timing of the defendant’s conduct was the critical factor 
underlying a finding of obstruction of justice). 

• United States v. Barry, 938 F.2d 1327 (DC Cir. 1991) (timing of conduct is 
critical factor in determining whether obstruction of justice occurred). 

• United States v. Smith, 2007 WL 1893929 (D.Kan. 2007) (obstruction of justice 
enhancement was properly applied based principally upon the timing of a 
telephone call to a wimes.s). 

Double Jeopardy 

Mr. Libby previously was indicted and convicted of obstruction of justice for 
making false statements directly to federal authorities regarding his communications with 
the press about Ms. Wilson’s covert status with the CIA. Though the Fifth Amendment 
provides that no person shall “be subject for the same offence to be twice put in jeopardy 
of life or limb,” U.S. CONST. AMEND 5, the facts discussed here are separate and 
distinct from those underlying the criminal conviction. Successive prosecutions for the 
same offense, but predicated on separate and distinct facts, do not violate the Double 
Jeopardy Clause. See, e.g.. United States v. Smith, 532 F.2d 158 (10* Cir. 1976) (“ft is 
not double jeopardy because there were distinct transactions and distinct violations”). 

Conclusion 


The alleged attempt by Mr. Libby and others, only days after the authorization of 
an FBI investigation, to cause the White House spokesman to issue a public statement 
exculpating Libby, warrants investigation as a possible federal obstruction of justice. 



Sincerely, 



Barry Coburn 


Adam Kurland 
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Prepared Statement of the Honorable Sheila Jackson Lee, a Representative 
IN Congress from the State of Texas, and Member, Committee on the Judi- 
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Congresswoman Sheila Jackson Lee, of Texas 
Committee on the Judiciary 

Full Committee Hearing on “Revelations By Former White 
House Press Secretary Scott McClellan” 

Friday, June 19, 2008 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for your leadership in holding 
today’s very important hearing on “Revelations by Former White 
House Press Secretary Scott McClellan.” This hearing will allow 
the Committee to explore recent revelations by former White 
House Press Secretary Scott McClellan, as reported in his recent 
book What Happened: Inside the Bush White House and 
Washington’s Culture of Deception, including reported attempts 
to cover up the involvement of White House officials in the leak of 
the covert identity of CIA officer Valerie Plame Wilson. Mr. 
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McClellan has agreed voluntarily to appear at the hearing and will 
he the only witness at the hearing. 

This hearing provides an opportunity for memhers to 
question former White House Press Secretary Scott McClellan 
about revelations in his recent book. In particular, in both hook 
and recent interviews, Mr. McClellan has revealed that after the 
Patrick Fitzgerald investigation. White House Chief of Staff 
Andrew Card specifically directed Mr. Clellan to publicly “vouch” 
for Lewis “Scooter” Libby, then chief of staff for Vice President 
Cheney, and claim that Mr. Libby was not involved in the Wilson 
leak. The book also indicates that Mr. Libby, Vice President 
Cheney, and President Bush were involved in arranging for this to 
happen, and that Mr. Libby lied to Mr. McClellan in claiming that 
he was not involved in the Wilson leak. 

If these allegations are true, they could amount to 
obstruction of justice beyond that for which Mr. Libby has been 
charged and convicted, and clearly warrant further inquiry. The 
legal basis for concern is further explained in the enclosed letter 
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received from a former federal prosecutor and a criminal law 
professor, who concludes that there is a “substantial predicate” for 
investigation of whether additional obstruction of justice under 
federal law has occurred, based upon what Mr, Clellan has said in 
his book. 

As a former high-ranking White House official in the Bush 
Administration, Mr. Clellan is in a unique position to provide 
insight concerning a number of actions by the Administration. 

For example, Mr. Clellan has discussed the misuse of intelligence 
by the Bush Administration in the context of the buildup for the 
war in Iraq. 

I look forward to hearing today’s very exciting testimony. I 
welcome, former White House Press Secretary Scott McClellan. 
Mr. McClellan served as White House Press Secretary from July 
2003 until April 2006. Before that, he served as the Principal 
Deputy White House Press Secretary and as traveling press 
secretary for the Bush-Cheney 2000 campaign. Earlier in his 
career, he worked as deputy communications director in the Texas 
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governor’s office under then-Governor George W. Bush, a 
legislative aide, and campaign manager for three statewide 
campaigns in Texas. Born in Austin, Texas, he graduated from 
the University of Texas, and now lives near Washington, D.C. with 
his wife, Jill. Again, welcome, Mr. Clellan. 

I yield the remainder of my time. 
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DX439.2 


SAI.ES TO THE-SE STATES FROH TAXING PLACE DESf:TE WCBj'f ECONOMIC 
WOES. (1AYAAI CLAIMED 711AT 17 TVERE HAD BECK JW COHTRACTS FOR* 
YELLQHCAXE BETWEEN WJgCT AHD Hn RCGiJE STATE DURING HIS TCWRE. KE 
WOL'LD liAVE SEEK TKE CCNTRACT. 

5. ' BC-JCAR JiMAl MANGAlj. HJCHK •$ rORHER HJNISTER OF UrtSCX AND' 
MIKES inn-IL 3 AFRIL 1399. A rORWCH DIRECTOn CT THE NICBRIKK COMENAC 
WINE ANU CLRRrKTLY HOKORART PRESiOENT OK -COMEMAC, STATED THAT THERE 
WEBB KO SALES OUTSIDE OF INTnuiXTlONAL ATOMIC ENERGY AGEHCY (IAEA) 
CHANNELS SINCE THE MID-IFIOS. MAI MAJXjA SAID THAT HE CJEV OF HO 
CONTRACTS SIGNED EETVEIS WTCgR AND AKY ROGUE STATS FOR THE SALE OF 
TRANJDW . HE ADMITTED THAT YEARS AGO A fAAlSTAKI DELEGI.TIOH VISITED 
NIC JR AND OFFERED TC PURCHASE OHANjaw BUT DaT HO SALES RESULTED FROM 
THESE TW-KS. MAI HANCA ALSO SAID THAI (r>L'|' ( feLASCHERl ) , THE FORMER 
CIRECTOR GENERAL OP SOMAIR AND CURREIfTLY A DIRECTOR AT COCEHA, CANE 
TO HIM IN ISSa WITH AH JRAKIAH DELEfiATlQM TO DISCUSS BUYING 400 TONS 
OF YELLOHCAKE FBCN KJCWj HOWEVER, THE QMLY RESULT HAS A HEMORXHDUH 
OF CONVERSATION, WITH IfO COHTRACT BEING SIGNED AND NO YSLLOHCAXE 
TWJSFCRSED TO IRAK. MAI MANGA THECRIJED THAT NIGJR ’S MIKES COULD 
HAVE INCBFASEC PRODUCTIOS TO SUPPLY IRAK HITK THIS AMO-UNT 07 
YILLOUCAXE BUT THIS NOULD HAVE HCCOIREO OPENING ADDITIONAL MINING 
FACILITIES THAT HA,VE BEEN .MOTHBALLED FOR SEVERAL YEARS. HAl KAJRIA 
THEREFORE CCNCLUPEC THAT A SALE TO A ROGUE STATE SUCH AS IRAN WOULD 
HAVE BEEN DimCULT GIVEN THE HEED OFEH MDSE FACILITIES. (SOURCE 
COMMENT: KAI /4ANGA APFEAAZD TO REGRET TTttT >fiaEA ZVOi DISCUSSED 
PAAA^ICW SALES WITH IRAK IN LIGHT Cr TKE INTEKKATIOHAL PRESBUHE THAT 
RESULTED.) 


4. MAI HAHCA STATED THAT CTLWIW FROM KISM '5 MINES IS ’•'ERY 
TIGHTLY CONTROLLED AHD ACCOWTED FOR FROM THB TIME IT IS HIKED UNTIL 
THE TIME IS LOADED ONTO SHIPS AT THE FORT 07 COICIJOU, BENIN., 
ACCOBDIHG TO MAI MI-HCA. EVEN A KILOORAM 07 OTUifTlW WOUU) BE NOTICED 
MISSING AT IKE MIHES. ON-SITE STORAGE IS LIMITED AND HE SAID THAT 
EACH SHIPMENT OF P XAKipy IS LlJOSa .SICERICT ARMED KILIT.UY ESCORT FROM 
THE TIME IT LEA'V'ES ONE OF THE TWO HJOERIEN HINES IWTIL' IT IS LOADED 
OH TO A SHIP IK CCTOKOO. AIR TRAHSPORT IS TCO EXPEMSIVt TC SHIP 
YELLOHCAXE AND TRUCXING BARRELS OF YELLCHCUCS KORTKWAPJ) WOULD RBOUIRE 
AN RXPERJEHCED GUIDE AND MAIfy ARMED GUARDS, OJt VO THE SHlFTINa DUKES 
AHO SANDITB IH THAT AECIOM. MAI MAHEA TMBSEFORE BEHEVTB THAT IT 
WOULD BE DIFFICILT. IF HOT IMPOSSIBLE, TO ARRANGE A SPECIAL SHIPMENT 
Of I TRANJOTT TO A PARIFJJ STATE GIVEN THESE STRICT CONTROLS AND THE 
CLOSE MOMITOaiHO BY THE HICESIEH COVERKMEMT AHD THE TWO HIKING 
COMPANIES. MAI MANGA ALSO SAID THAT TKE MIHt' AMD YELLOHOUCE WORWIRS 
ARE TOLD THAT •gRAKTIM 1_S DIJC EgOUS SO T dEY DDNLTJCNOH-NOW-TO iiANELE' — 
— THS'HXTERIWT^-ITSIDE of the STANDARD PROCEDURES. 


5. MAI HAKIA PROVIDED AN OVERVIEW DF THE TWO UWKICK KirfXS IN 
KICSH . SOMAIE AND COMEHAC. SOMAIB IS AN OPEN PIT MINE THAT PRODUCES 
aOUCHLY 1000 TONS OF YELLOWCAtS PER YEAR, THIS MAS SEEK THE AMOUNT 
FBODUCEO FOR YFIABS AT THIS NINE WHICH IS JalKTLY OWNED BY FRANCE AND 
CQMKNAC IS AK UHDERGROUMD MINE THAT PRODUCES R'.'UCHLY 2000 
TONS OF YELLOHCAKE FEB YEAR. THIS MIKE 15 UOIHTLY OWNED BY FRANCE. 
JAPAN, SPAIN Aim HICSB ■ IN TKE EARLY 1930$ TKE COMBINED OUTPUT WAS 
INCRCA.JED FROM SCpO TONS TO NEARLY «C00 TONS OF YELLOWCAXZ FEB YEAR, 
BUT PHODUCTIDH WAS CUT IN T7!B 1530S WHEN TUB PR OKJCTf PRICE FELL AND 
SSVTAAi YELLONCAXE PRODUCTION LINES HEBE HOTHP.ALLED AJ.U HAVE YET TO 
RESTART. KlCSa DOES NOT TAXE ITS CUK PERCEKTACE OF TKE PRODUCT: .U,L 
THE YELLOHCAAX IS SJUPPCO TO F.RANCE. JAPAN CR SPAIN. fRAMCE ' S COCCMA 
OVCSSFES THE PRODUTtIOK FRCH BOTH MIKES AND SETS THE PRODUCTION 
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SCHEDULE ALOHG WITH THE Hn.'E KAH^CEMEWT , FIRST FOR THE TEWl MID THEH 
SREAXIHO THE PROCOCTIOH IHTO *fONITJTjY T*JI3ETS. tRDUOCTIOH IS ADJUSTED 

depeheik; oh we ctlwov yield from ihe hihe ose. aoditiokally, 
riiABCE comici-s the nKwciw. aspects qf the mihes because nukjftcw is 
PRICED IH U.S. DOLLARS Of) WE WORLD HARXET. BUT mSBSt'S CONTRACTS 
WITH COGEKR ARE IN CFAS. RHEN THE CPA HAS DEVALUED, THIS EFrECTIvaLY 
CUT THE PRICE IH HAL7--A CHROKIC SOURCE OF nilCTICH EETHECI TilAWCE 
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Post-Heaeing Questions of the Honorable Lamar Smith, a Representative in 
Congress from the State of Texas, and Ranking Member, Committee on the 
Judiciary, to Scott McClellan, former White House Press Secretary 


EDEARING ON REVELATIONS BY FORMER WHITE HOUSE PRESS 
SECRETARY SCOTT MrCT.FJ.T.AN 

QUESTIONS FOR THE RECORD SUBMITTED BY 
RANKING REPUBLICAN MEMBER LAMAR SMITH 

Submitted July 8, 2008 


(1) You assert that it was wrong to reveal Valerie Flame’s identity to the public. 
Given that White House officials did not know that her CIA employment was 
classified, many believe that her relationship to Joe Wilson was relevant to the 
credibility of Joe Wilson’s claims. Please respond to the following three 
questions: 

a. Do you agree that Valerie Flame’s employment was significant 
information to the administration because, as a result of her work 
for the CIA, she suggested that her husband, Joe Wilson, be 
dispatched to Niger? 

b. Do you agree that Valerie Flame’s employment was significant 
information to the administration because White House officials 
knew nothing about Joe Wilson’s mission before it was disclosed 
in the press? 

c. Do you agree that Valerie Flame’s employment was significant 
information to the administration because in making inquiries 
about Joe Wilson’s mission having learned of it from press reports. 

White House officials became aware of Mrs. Wilson’ s connection 
and the circumstances by which the CIA selected him for the trip? 

(2) On page 9 of your book you say of Mr. Wilson’s claims: 

“As far as I knew we were simply doing what we had to do - fighting back 
against unsubstantiated, malicious charges that the president had knowingly lied 
in order to take the nation to war.” 

a. Did you later obtain information that led you to believe that Mr. Wilson’s 
claims had been or could be substantiated? 

b. Are you aware that Mr. Fitzgerald did not bring criminal charges against 
any individual who disclosed Valerie Flame’s CIA employment, thus he 
found insufficient evidence that any of these individuals knew that she 
was covert or that her identity or place of employment was classified? 
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(3) In his July 6, 2003, New York Times op-ed, as you know Mr. Wilson declared that 
“it was highly doubtful” that Niger had provided yellowcake to Iraq. Mr. Wilson 
wrote that, based upon his knowledge of U.S. govermnent procedure, he had 
“every confidence” his assessment “was circulated to the ^propriate officials 
within our government,” including those in the CIA and Vice President’s office, 
although it may have been “ignored” by “political leadership” because the 
assessment “did not fit certain preconceptions about Iraq.” 

a. Did you know that the bipartisan Senate Select Committee on 
Intelligence unanimously found that until the first press accounts about 
his mission appeared, administration officials did not know either Mr. 
Wilson’s name or anything about him? Thus, this bipartisan finding 
undermines Mr. Wilson’s assertion that his evidence had been ignored 
and supports the assertion that Mr. Wilson was being less than truthful 
about the President’s policies and the actions of White House officials. 

I. Given that Mr. Wilson was stating what White House officials 
believed to be false, why do you believe it was wrong for White 
House officials to wish to correct the record? 

b. Did you know that the Senate Select Coimnittee on Intelligence also 
found that the Vice President was never informed of Mr. Wilson’s 
findings, including in any way that mentioned Mr. Wilson by name, 
title, or description, before press accounts of the matter? Thus, this 
finding undermines Mr. Wilson’s assertion that his evidence had been 
ignored and supports the assertion that Mr. Wilson was being less than 
truthful about the President's policies and the actions of White House 
officials. 

I. Given that Mr. Wilson was stating what White House officials 
believed to be false, why do you believe it was wrong for White 
House officials to wish to correct the record? 

c. Did you know that the Senate Select Committee on Intelligence also 
found that the report from Mr. Wilson’s trip actually “lent more 
credibility” to the yellowcake reports in tlie eyes of most intelligence 
analysts and that it “added to most Intelligence Community analysts’ 
concerns about Iraqi interest in uranium form Niger.” Thus tliis 
undermines Mr. Wilson’s assertion that his evidence had been ignored 
and supporting the assertion that Mr. Wilson was being less than 
truthful about the President’s policies and the actions of White House 
officials. 
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I. Given that Mr. Wilson was stating what White House officials 
believed to he false, why do you believe it was wrong for White 
House officials to wish to correct the record? 

d. Given these findings, do you believe today that Mr. Wilson 
was, in fact, credible? 

(4) You cited a Washington Post story that said two White House officials called six 
reporters regarding Valerie Plame. (That story is a September 28, 2003, 
Washington Post piece authored by Mike Allen and Dana Priest). In the article it 
says: 

“Yesterday, a senior administration official said that before Novak's column 
ran, two top White House officials called at least six Washington journalists 
and disclosed the identity and occupation of Wilson’s wife. Wilson had just 
revealed that the CIA had sent him to Niger last year to look into the uranium 
claim and that he had found no evidence to back up the charge. Wilson's 
account touched off a political firacas over Bush's use of intelligence as he 
made the case for attacking Iraq.” 

a. Were you tlie source for this story'? 

b. If you were not the source do you know who was? 

(5) Do you acknowledge that it was Mr. Armitage who leaked to Bob Novak? 

(6) Do you acknowledge tliat Judge Walton threw out the claim that Mr. Libby leaked 
Ms. Blame’s identity to Judith Miller? 

(7) Do you acknowledge that at his trial Mr. Libby was acquitted by the jury on the 
charge that he leaked to Matt Cooper? 

(8) Do you acknowledge that Mr. Libby was convicted of making a false statement to 
the Special Counsel and not on any leak charge? 

(9) In response to questioning at the June 20, 2008, Judiciary Committee hearing at 
which you testified you cited a Washington Post story claiming that six reporters 
were leaked to about Ms. Plame (the same article referred to in question four 
above). Do you acknowledge that the Special Cormsel investigated the leaks and 
did not prosecute anyone besides Mr. Libby? 

(10) Do you acknowledge that Mr. Libby was acquitted of all the leaking 
charges brought against him? 

(11) Do you acknowledge that no one else was prosecuted for any leak related 
to Ms, Flame’s identity, despite the Special Counsel’s thorough investigation? 
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(12) In your statement you say: “I do know that it was wrong to reveal her 
identity, because it compromised the effectiveness of a covert official for political 
reasons.” 

a. Do you beheve that when Mr. Annitage revealed Ms. Flame’s identity to 
Bob Woodward in June 2003, that he was "compromis[mg] the identity of 
a covert agent for political reasons"? 

b. Do you believe that wfien Mr. Annitage again discussed Ms. Flame 
working at the CIA in July 2008 to Bob Novak - and was Mr. Novak’s 
first source — that he was engaged in “compromis[ing] the identity of a 
covert agent for political reasons”? 

c. Do you believe that when Bill Harlow - the CIA spokesman - confirmed 
to Mr. Novak that Ms, Flame worked at the CIA that he was 
“compromising] the identity of a covert agent for political reasons”? 

(13) Were you ever m a White House meeting at which a plan to 
discredit Mr. Wilson was discussed? 

(14) It E^pears that the only thing new in your book with regard to the Flame 
matter is that you saw Mr. Libby and Mr. Rove hold a meeting behind closed 
doors, a meeting you acknowledged in your book and at the June 20, 2008, 
Judiciary Committee hearing that you did not hear. Is that correct? 

(15) So, if there is nothing new in your book with regard to the Flame matter, 
why is your discussion of it relevant to the work of the committee or to public 
discourse? 

(16) In your book you write that you believe the administration 
included the “16 words” in the President’s State of the Union speech 
despite knowing it was doubtful or false. Flease answer the following 
questions; 

a. Were you aware that the unanimous and bipartisan Senate 
Select Committee on Intelligence found that the CIA did 
not disapprove of this language in January 2003? Please 
respond. 

b. Were you aware that the unanimous and bipartisan Senate 
Select Committee on Intelligence found that the CIA’s Iraqi 
nuclear analysts believed the statement to be tme at the 
time and for several months afterwards? Please respond. 
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c. Were you aware that the unanimous and bipartisan Senate 
Select Committee on Intelligence found that one week after 
the State of the Union, the CIA, in a classified 
communication with the UN’s International Atomic Energy 
Agency, expressed support for tire intelligence about Iraq’s 
interest in obtaining needed materials for a nuclear 
weapon? Please respond. 

d. Were you aware that the unanimous and bipartisan Senate 
Select Committee on Intelligence found that one month 
after the State of the Union, the CIA expressed support for 
the intelligence in a letter to Senator Carl Levin? Please 
respond. 

e. Were you aware that the unanimous and bipartisan Senate 
Select Committee on Intelligence found that in March 
2003, two months after the State of the Union address, the 
CIA issued a classified report expressing support for the 
intelligence? Please respond, 

f. Were you aware that the unanimous and bipartisan Senate 
Select Committee on Intelligence found that the CIA did 
not start to doubt the intelligence until after March 2003? 

Please respond. 

(1 7) By your own description, you were not involved in the “16 words” issue 
very much when you were Deputy Press Secretary and that you were more 
focused on domestic issues. But on July 22 you answered questions about the 
Novak column and said: 

“Thank you for bringing that up. That is not the way this President or this 
White House operates. And there is absolutely no information that has 
come to my attention or that I have seen that suggests that there is any 
truth to that suggestion. And certainly no one in this White House would 
have given authority to take such a step.” And you repeated again at that 
same press hriefing: “I’m saying no one was certamly given any authority 
to do anything of that nature.” 

a. Did you discuss that answer within your own office before you 
gave it to the press? How did you reach the answer you 
provided above? 

h. Did you discuss the above answer with your predecessor Ari 
Fleischer who had just recently left his job at the White House 
days before? 
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c. Did you consider tallting with your predecessor before you 
gave this answer on July 22? 

d. Did you talk with Dan Bartlett who at that time was the 
Communications Director and worked daily with you? 

e. At that time were you aware that Ari Fleischer had talked with 
two reporters about Joe Wilson’s wife working at the CIA 
when he was on the trip to Africa the week following Wilson’s 
appearance on “Meet the Press” and his column in the NYT 
accusing the White House of lying about intelligence? 

f. Wouldn’t it be your responsibility as the Press Secretary to at 
least check with your own staff and office before making such 
a statement? 

(18) You’ve said you participated in White House Iraq Group meetings for the 
ten days Mr. Fleischer, who was Press Secretary and your boss at the time, was 
away for his wedding. 

a. How many White House Iraq Group meetings were held during this 
period? 

b. Isn’t ten days a short time within which to determine the group’s tactics 
and strategy? 

c. In your best recollection, how many times did you speak up during these 
meetings? After? 

(19) hi your book you state that on October 4, 2003, you spoke with Mr. Card, 
the President’s former chief of staff, and you state that he said: ‘“The president 
and vice president spoke this morning. They want you to give the press the same 
assurance for Scooter that you gave for Karl.’” 

a. Did you make the Special Counsel aware of this conversation with Mr. 
Card? 

b. Did you make the Special Counsel aware of the “closed door” meeting 
between Mr. Libby and Mr. Rove? 

c. Did the Special Counsel have all of the information in your book when he 
closed his investigation? 

d. If you did not disclose all the relevant information in your book to the 
Special Counsel why? 
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(20) The Associated Press has rqjorted that your publisher, Peter Osnos, did 
not read your proposal but instead, and I quote from the Associated Press here, 
“sought out people who knew McClellan and said they regarded him as an honest 
man unhappy in his job.” 

Yet, according to one of your deputies, Trent Duffy, throu^out the time he 
served with you, you seemed very happy with your j ob in the White House. Mr. 
Duffy describes having had numerous conversations with you leading him to 
believe that “you were gleeful about your job.” He also wrote that Mound 
Christmas of 2005 you told him “you weren’t going anywhere, you loved the job, 
you were feeling good” and that in late 2005 and early 2006 you told him, and I 
quote Mr. Duffy here, you were “happy in your job and proud to serve President 
Bush and that you had no intention of leaving soon.” 

a. Are Mr. Duffy’s statements correct? 

(21) In an effort to promote transparency I ask that you submit aU of the talking 
points you utilized for the marketing of your book such as who you gave advance 
copies to, the excerpts that you highhghted and any other materials related to the 
"marketing plan" for this book. 
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Response to Post-Hearing Questions from Scott McClellan, 
FORMER White House Press Secretary 


RESPONSE TO QUESTIONNAIRE SUBMITTED BY RANKING REPUBLICAN MEMBER LAMAR SMITH. HOUSE 

JUDICIARY COIVIMITTEE 


Submitted August 17, 2009 

I received Congressman Lamar Smith's questionnaire late on Friday, July 17, 2009, more than one year after 
it was submitted to the committee by the Ranking Republican Member. Even though I understand I am 
under no obligation to respond to his questions, since they are part of the record and they contain so many 
false statements, implications and premises, I feel a response is warranted. 

I voluntarily accepted the committee's invitation to testify under oath about the new facts in the Valerie 
Plame leak episode that I publicly shared for the first time in my book What Happened: Inside the Bush 
White House and Washington's Culture of Deception. The episode is important because it relates directly to 
the underlying Issue of how the White House took the nation to war in Iraq. I chose to write about it in my 
book because I felt it was important to share fully what I knew about the personal, political and institutional 
context in which it took place. The truth is often not as black and white as some in Washington frequently 
try to portray it. Such was the case with this episode. I hoped that sharing what I knew in its full context 
would help prevent any of it from being misconstrued for political purposes, while shedding as much light 
on the truth for the public as I could. When it comes to an issue as grave and irrevocably consequential as 
war, the public-especially our troops and their families-deserves nothing less. 

I am more than open to answering serious follow-up questions that seek to get to the truth. 

After reviewing the questionnaire, however, I am confident that any objective observer would conclude 
that It is duplicitous. It Is loaded with questions that seek to darken rather than illuminate the underlying 
truth behind the Plame leak episode, specifically the truth about how the President and his top advisers 
used intelligence to sell the Iraq war to the American public. 

Many of the premises of the questions are intellectually dishonest, false and misleading, including blatant 
misrepresentations of what I wrote. The questions selectively and conveniently ignore significant facts in 
the public record that undermine and disprove the premises and assumptions within many, if not most, of 
the questions. There are instances where the premise of one question contradicts the premise of another 
question. Additionally, given that many of the answers the questions purport to seek are easily found 
within the pages of the book I wrote, the questions demonstrate a failure to read it or decision to ignore 
what I actually wrote in its entirety and full context. 

Since I am neither interested in wasting the Committee's nor my time addressing every last fallacy in his 
duplicitous, pseudo questionnaire, I will briefly address the three central premises of Congressman Smith's 
questionnaire and why they are false. 


Congressman Smith's False Premise #1 

In his questionnaire. Congressman Smith embraces the partisan and factually unsupportable premise that 
White House officials involved in revealing Valerie Plame's CIA employment were justified in doing so 
because they did not know it was classified and it was necessary to counter her husband and his assertions 
(see questions l(a)-l(c), 3(a)-3(c)). The Congressman's false premise appears to be based on the incorrect 
assumption that Mr. Libby was convicted on a technicality (see question 8) and that no underlying crime 
was committed because the Special Counsel did not charge anyone for leaking despite his "thorough 
investigation" (see questions 2(b), 9, 11). 
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This assumption, while politically convenient, ignores important facts. 

First, the fact is that a jury convicted Mr. Libby of four felonies: Obstruction of justice (Count One), making a 
false statement to FBI agents (Count 2) and two counts of perjury (Count 4 and Count 5). Mr. Libby's lies 
impeded the government's ability to determine whether there was criminal intent by White House officials 
involved in the unauthorized disclosure of Flame's CIA employment. 

In the indictment and during the trial, the Special Counsel presented evidence of Mr. Libby's obstruction. 
Here are some examples that clearly undercut Congressman Smith's central premise: 

• Count One (Obstruction of Justice), Paragraph 9: "On or about June 12, 2003, Libby was advised by 
the Vice President of the United States that Wilson's wife worked at the Central Intelligence Agency 
in the Counterproliferation Division. Libby understood that the Vice President learned this 
information from the CIA" (source: 

http://www.usdoi.gov/usao/iln/osc/docunients/libbv indictment 2SlQ2005.pdf ) . 

Government Exhibit 104: In his personal notes from that time, Mr. Libby wrote in reference 
to Ambassador Wilson, "CP/his wife works in that division" (source: 
http://www.usdoi.gov/usaQ/iln/osc/exhibits/0130/GX104Ql.PDF ). 

The Counterproliferation Division was part of the CIA's Directorate of Operations, the 
clandestine arm of the Agency. Those intimately familiar with the CIA, as the Vice President and Mr. 
Libby were, know that the employment of many who work in the Counterproliferation Division is 
classified. 

• Count One (Obstruction of Justice), Paragraph 13: "Shortly after (the June 19, 2003) publication of 
(an) article In The New Republic, LIBBY spoke by telephone with his then Principal Deputy and 
discussed the article. That official asked LIBBY whether information about Wilson's trip could be 
shared with the press to rebut the allegations that the Vice President had sent Wilson. LIBBY 
responded that there would be complications at the CIA in disclosing that information publicly, and 
that he could not discuss the matter on a non-secure telephone line" (source: 
http://www-usdoi.gcv/usao/iln/osc/dQCuments/iibbv indictment 28102005.pdf ). 

• Government Exhibit 402: The Vice President handwrote on his copy of Joe Wilson's July 6, 2003 
New York Times opinion piece, "Or did his wife send him on a junket?" (source: 
http://www-usdoi.gOv/usao/iln/osc/exhibits/0125/GX52301.PDF ). 

Government Exhibit 523: Cathie Martin, the Vice President's communications chief, 
prepared talking points on the Wilson trip were dictated by the Vice President on July 8. The 
number one talking point was, "It is not clear who authorized Joe Wilson's trip to Niger" (source: 
http://www.usdoi-gov/usao/iln/osc/exhibits/0125/GX52301.PDF ). 

In his closing arguments during the trial, the Special Counsel stated that the evidence 
demonstrated the Vice President and Mr. Libby were obsessed with Joe Wilson and who sent him 
on the trip. They felt his wife, Valerie Piame, was responsible. She was not a person to them. She 
was an argument to use to cast suspicion on Joe Wilson and they wanted people to know it was not 
the Vice President who sent Joe Wilson on his trip. The number one talking point is a question that 
would lead to the answer Valerie Piame. It was also important enough for Libby to set up a lunch 
with Ari Fleischer on July 7 and inform him about Flame's employment while telling him that it was 
hush-hush or on the QT. 

• In his closing arguments during the trial, the Special Counsel also stated that Mr. Libby had left a 
"cloud" over the Vice President and the White House because of his lies and obstruction. 

If White House officials were justified in revealing Flame's CIA employment and did not know it was 
classified or could be classified, why would the Vice President dictate a talking point that posed a question 
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that they knew would lead to the answer Valerie Plame instead of just stating that she was responsible for 
her husband getting the assignment? Why do it surreptitiously? Why would the Vice President misleadingly 
state that "it was not clear who" was responsible for Wilson's trip when he believed it was Wilson's wife? 

Why did Mr. Libby, an attorney (J.D., Columbia University School of Law), tell his deputy that there would 
be complications in disclosing information about Wilson's trip publicly and that he could only discuss it over 
a secure phone line if he did not know Flame's CIA employment was or could be classified? 

Why would Mr. Libby make up a false story to prosecutors and the grand jury if he did not know Flame's 
CIA employment was or could be classified? 

Secondly, White House officials with security clearance are required to participate in a briefing regarding 
the handling of classified national security information. Upon completion of the briefing, they are also 
required to sign, as I and my colleagues did— Including Mr. Libby as you will see below— the "Classified 
Information Nondisclosure Agreement." Here is a quote from the agreement Mr. Libby signed: 

"I understand that if I am uncertain about the classification status of information, I am required to 
confirm from an authorized official that the information is unclassified before I may disclose it, 
except to a person as provided In (a) or (b), above. I further understand that I am obligated to 
comply with laws and regulations that prohibit the unauthorized disclosure of classified 
information." See Special Counsel's Government Exhibit 5A at 

http://www-usdoi-fiov/usao/iln/osc/exhibils/0208/GX0USA01.PDF for the entire agreement signed 
by Mr. Libby. 

Knowing that Plame worked in the Counterproliferation Division, why would the Vice President and Mr. 
Libby not have sought confirmation whether (1) the Information relating to Flame's role in her husband's 
trip, even if it was only suggesting him, was classified, and (2) her employment at the Agency was classified. 

Thirdly, the Special Counsel repeatedly stated that Mr. Libby had prevented him from making a 
determination about criminal intent by White House officials into the unauthorized disclosure of Flame's 
CIA employment. Yet, he also clearly suggested that he believed criminal activity or "a violation" had 
occurred and that if he proved Mr. Libby's lies obstructed his ability to get to the bottom of the 
investigation then the public interest would still be vindicated because Mr. Libby would be held 
accountable for the violation anyway. 

Here are some examples of quotes from the Special Counsel noting his inability to make a call on criminal 
intent; 


• "It was apparent from early in the investigation that classified information relating to a covert 
intelligence agent had been disclosed without authorization (emphasis added). Also early in the 
investigation, investigators learned the identities of three officials - Deputy Secretary of State 
Richard Armitage, Senior Adviser to the President Karl Rove, and Mr. Libby, the Vice-President's 
Chief of Staff- who had disclosed information regarding Ms. Wilson's CIA employment to 
reporters. What was not apparent, however, were the answers to a series of questions central to 
whether criminal charges arising from the unauthorized disclosure (emphasis added) of Ms. 

Wilson's identity as an intelligence agent were both viable and appropriate." (source: 
http://graphics8.nvtjmes.com/packages/pdf/politics/iibbv sentencing rnemo.pdf) 

Moreover, in assessing the intent of (Mr. Libby, Mr. Rove and Mr. Armitage), it was 
necessary to determine whether there was concerted action by any combination of the officials 
known to have disclosed the information about Ms. Plame to the media as anonymous sources, and 
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also whether any of those who were involved acted at the direction of others. This was particularly 
important in light of Mr. Libby's statement to the FBI that he may have discussed Ms. Wilson's 
employment with reporters at the specific direction of the Vice President." (source: 
http://gr3phics8.nvtjmes.CQm/packages/pdf/politics/iibbv sentencing memo. pdf) 

"In short, Mr. Libby lied about nearly everything that mattered. These lies had two direct 
results. First, they made impossible an accurate evaluation of the role that Mr. Libby and those with 
whom he worked (emphasis added) played in the disclosure of information regarding Ms. Wilson's 
CIA employment and about the motivationsfor their actions." (source: 
http://graphics8.nvt im es.com/packagcs/pdf/politics/libbv sentencing memo.pdf) 

• "[KJnowing that he gave the information to someone who was outside the government not 
entitled to receive it, and knowing that the information was classified is not enough. You need to 
know at the time that he transmitted the information, he appreciated that it was classified 
information, that he knew it or acted, you know, in certain statutes with recklessness. And that is 
sort of what gets back to my point in trying to figure that out, you need to know what the truth is. 
So our allegation is in trying to drill down and find out exactly what we got here, if we receive false 
information, that process is frustrated. But at the end of the day, I think I want to say one more 
thing, which is when you do a criminal case, if you find a violation, it doesn't really, in the end, 
matter what statute you use if you vindicate the Interest. If Mr. Libby is proven to have done what 
we've alleged, convicting him of obstruction of justice, perjury and false statements --very serious 
felonies -will vindicate the interest of the public in making sure he's held accountable. It's not as if, 
you know, you say well, this person was convicted, but under the wrong statute. I think -but I will 
say this: The whole point here is that we're going to make fine distinctions and make sure that 
before we charge someone with a knowing intentional crime, we want to focus on why they did it, 
what they knew and what they appreciated. We need to know the truth about what they said and 
what they knew." (source: 

httD://www.usdoi.gov/usaQ./iln/osc/documents/2005 03 17 exhibits e g.pdf 

Congressman Smith ignores the obvious to intimate that no underlying crime was committed. Not being 
charged with something does not mean those Involved did not do it. 

( Note: Questions 7 and 10 assert that Scooter Libby was "acquitted" of all leaking charges 
"brought against him." Such an assertion is false and misleading. Mr. Libby was never 
charged with leaking. He was charged with obstruction of justice, perjury and making false 
statements and later convicted of all, except for one count of making a false statement to 
the FBI. If one were to accept the twisted logic that because he was acquitted of making a 
false statement to the FBI about his conversation with Matt Cooper he was acquitted of 
leaking to Matt Cooper, then one would also have to use the same twisted logic to 
conclude that Mr. Libby was convicted of leaking to Cooper because he was similarly 
convicted of making a false statement about the same conversation to the Grand Jury and 
convicted of obstruction of justice in part on said conversation with Cooper.) 

If as Congressman Smith asserts Plame'sCIA employment was significant to White House officials and they 
did not know it was or could be classified, why was its disclosure not authorized? 

( Note : the implication of question 17 that White House officials were authorized to leak 
Flame's CIA employment and I did not properly verify that fact is false; one only need to 
look at the Special Counsel's own words to verify the former and as for the latter I received 
assurances from the President, the White House Chief of Staff and White House Counsel 
that such notable comments I made on the President's behalf were accurate). 
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Lastly, leaking Plame's CIA employment had nothing to do with "setting the record straight" about the 
merits of Ambassador Wilson's assertions, as I noted in What Happened, were based on wrong 
assumptions. Using her as a talking point was designed to raise questions to undercut Ambassador Wilson's 
credibility, and to deflect from the substance of what he was saying. It is further false for Congressman 
Smith to imply, as he does in questions 3(a)-3(c), that what I wrote is anything but consistent with the 
bipartisan reporting of the Senate Select Intelligence Committee. 

As the questionnaire wrongly implies, in June and July of 2003 top White House officials from the President 
on down would have viewed Plame's CIA employment as significant information. It is only logical to 
conclude that the mere fact that neither anyone in the White House was authorized to nor anyone at the 
CIA, such as Director Tenet, was asked to publicly "set the record straight" by revealing Plame's CIA 
employment and role in her husband's mission is because White House officials knew her CIA employment 
was or could be classified. Instead, according to the Special Counsel, certain White House officials took 
"concerted action" to reveal anonymously, yet publicly, her CIA employment. Furthermore, at least two— 
Libby and Rove— lied about being involved in revealing Plame's CIA employment. Libby's lies violated the 
law; Rove's lies at the very least violated the public trust and perhaps, also, the law. Why would they do so 
if they had no reason to be concerned about criminal exposure? It makes no sense for officials to reveal 
anonymously Plame's CIA employment and then lie about it unless they knew her employment was or 
could be classified. Richard Armitage is the only one of the three people Fitzgerald stated were known to 
have revealed Plame's CIA employment early In the investigation and apparently not lie about his role. 

To infer anything other than the Special Counsel had reason to believe White House officials involved in 
revealing Plame's CIA employment to reporters not only acted in concert, but did so (1) for political 
purposes and (2) knowing such information was or could be classified is completely contrary to the 
evidence uncovered by his "thorough investigation" (as the Congressman himself states), his statements, 
his actions and the known facts in the public record. All of which reveals only tip-of-the-lceberg information 
to the public as not a single White House official other than me has testified under oath in a public setting 
to help shed additional light on the truth. 

Congressman Smith is entitled to question the credibility of the jury and the Special Counsel, but he is not— 
as the late-Senator Daniel Patrick Moynihan would say— entitled to his own facts. 


Congressman Smith's False Premise #2 

Congressman Smith falsely asserts that I "believe the administration included the '16 words' in the 
President's State of the Union speech despite knowing (emphasis added) it was doubtful or false" and 
therefore what I wrote is inconsistent with the bipartisan reporting of the Senate Select Committee on 
Intelligence (see Questions 16(a) - 16(f)). The assertion is a complete misrepresentation of what I wrote. 

Yet again, my writing is consistent with the committee's bipartisan reports on Iraq. 

On pages 308-309 of What Happened I clearly state that I believe it was not an intentional effort to mislead: 

"And what about the sixteen words controversy behind it all? Was the Bush administration 
guilty of a deliberate attempt to mislead the American people with the sixteen words? I don't think 
so. I think that researchers at the Annenberg Political Fact Check, which describes itself as a 
nonpartisan advocate for voters that aims to reduce the level of deception and confusion in U.S. 
politics, gets it about right on its acclaimed website, factcheck.org: 
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'None of the new Information suggests Iraq ever nailed down a deal to buy 
uranium, and the Senate report makes clear that US intelligence analysts have come to 
doubt whether Iraq was even trying to buy the stuff. In fact, both the White House and the 
CIA long ago conceded that the 16 words shouldn't have been part of Bush's speech. 

'But what he said— that Iraq sought uranium— is just what both British and US 
intelligence were telling him at the time. So Bush may have indeed been misinformed, but 
that's not the same as lying. 

'The "16 words" in Bush's State of the Union Address on Jan. 28, 2003 have been 
offered as evidence that the President led the US into war using false information 
intentionally. The new reports show Bush accurately stated what British intelligence was 
saying, and that CIA analysts believed the same thing.'" 


Congressman Smith's False Premise #3 

Congressman Smith falsely asserts that I had nothing new and substantive to reveal in my book. What 
Happened, about the Plame leak episode {see questions 14 and 15). The Congressman's assertion is 
contradicted by his own questionnaire (see question 19) and, of course, the fact that there are additional 
revelations in my book. 

The revelation cited in question 19, specifically the Vice President having asked the President to direct me 
to publicly exonerate Scooter Libby of being involved in the leaking of Plame's CIA employment, is very 
significant new information. I am confident the Special Counsel would have asked the President and, more 
importantly, the Vice President about it. I know he asked me about it and discussed it with Andy Card. 

Given the Special Counsel's comments about the Vice President's role in the leak episode, I am confident he 
viewed this conversation as highly significant to the Investigation. If the Ranking Republican Member is 
genuinely interested in helping to shed light on the truth for the public, then I would urge him as well as his 
Republican colleagues on the committee to call on the Justice Department not to block efforts to obtain the 
public release of the Special Counsel's interview with Vice President Cheney. 

The Special Counsel showed great interest in my conversations with Mr. Rove and Mr. Libby where I asked 
each unequivocally if they were involved in any way in the leaking of Plame's CIA employment were highly 
relevant. He also was interested in the fact that Mr. Rove had told the President he was not involved. For 
more on this new information I shared publicly for the first time in What Happened, see pages 179-185 and 
217-221of my book. 

I also believe the brief conversation I had with the President that I wrote about and shared publicly for the 
first time at the beginning of Chapter 16 Is highly relevant. The President's actions may have inadvertently 
set in motion the chain of events that led to the disclosure of Plame's CIA employment. For more on this 
new information, see pages 293-297 in What Happened. 

Steve Hadley's private (and later public) admission that he "blew it" on allowing the "16 words" to be 
included in the State of the Union is similarly significant. I based the conclusion I previously noted from 
pages 308-309, namely that the White House did not intentionally mislead the nation on the Niger claim, 
largely on the conversation in Andy Card's office a handful of top advisers, including myself, had with him. 
See pages 177-178 in What Happened. 


Yet, as I wrote on page 309 of What Happened: 
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"This doesn't mean that the Bush Administration was blameless in the way it handled 
intelligence during the run-up to war. As I've detailed in this book, the campaign mentality at times 
led the president and his chief advisers to spin, hide, shade, and exaggerate the truth, obscuring 
nuances and ignoring the caveats that should have accompanied their arguments. Rather than 
choosing to be forthright and candid, they chose to sell the war, and in so doing they did a 
disservice to the American people and our democracy. However, this is not the same as saying they 
deliberately misled and lied— words that are emotionally charged and tend to obscure important 
truths and lessons in the fog of political sniping over difficult-to-prove accusations. As far as I can 
see, the evidence clearly supports one charge but not the other. However, embracing the 
permanent campaign tactics that increasingly fuel a culture of deception in Washington is just as 
problematic in its own way. 

"I don't believe the path to better democracy is served by exaggerated claims, distorted 
partisan attacks, or unsupported accusations of bad faith. Neither of our leading political parties is a 
repository of evil, and the vast majority of leaders on both sides of the aisle and at all levels of 
government are decent, well-meaning, and hard-working citizens who love our country and want to 
do the right thing. In diagnosing the problems we suffer from and the kinds of changes we need to 
make, I think it's crucial to cling to the truth, even when it is more nuanced, complex, and 
ambiguous than extreme partisans on either side may choose to believe." 

I worked deliberately and diligently to provide readers of What Happened a serious and thoughtful look at 
the truth about how the Bush presidency veered off course, including the way in which it took the nation to 
war in Iraq, and what we can learn from it. 

Some of the president's strongest defenders attacked me personally and misrepresented what I wrote in an 
effort to muddy the waters of truth, instead of choosing to illuminate them by engaging In an honest, 
reasoned and substantive discussion. Unfortunately, as his duplicity demonstrates, Congressman Smith 
sought to do the former while only pretending to do the latter. Very few of the president's defenders, in 
fact, have even tried to refute what I actually wrote. 

Which brings me back to what is most important— the underlying truth about how the White House used 
the intelligence to sell the war in Iraq to the American people. On this larger point, my book is also 
consistent with the Senate Select Committee on Intelligence on Iraq and its bipartisan, final phase report, 
"Whether Public Statements Regarding Iraq by U.S. Government Officials Were Substantiated by 
Intelligence Information," which was released in June of 2008 not long after publication of my book. 
Excerpts of conclusions from both are included in the attachments at the end of my response. 

Some of the president's staunchest critics believe I did not go far enough when I said the deception by the 
President and his top advisers, including members of his National Security Council, was not sinister and 
intentional. First, I am not a grand conspiracy theorist. Second, I do not believe people alongside whom I 
served, like Andy Card or Colin Powell or Steve Hadley— good and decent human beings— would engage in 
such a plot. Third, there is nothing I know of to prove such a grand conspiracy. 

Whether certain individuals engaged in such deliberate deception or sinister tactics, however, remains an 
open question. History will render that final judgment as all the documents and correspondence from the 
Bush Administration are released for public scrutiny in the years to come. 

What I do know is war should only be waged when absolutely necessary, and when we go to war we must 
fully support our troops. The best way to do so is to give them and the public the truth, because the only 
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way to build bipartisan support at the outset and sustain it through its conclusion is by being open and 
forthright from the beginning. 

Many Americans, and I include myself, were willing to give the president and his top advisers the benefit of 
the doubt in the build-up to war in Iraq. We now know it was misplaced to do so. 

A fundamental mistake the President and his top advisers made was their belief that war was something 
that could be marketed and sold to the American people. They excessively conflated political campaigning 
and governing, with the tragic result of the former drowning out the quiet necessity of a war-making 
campaign based on candor. They embraced commonly-practiced political marketing strategies instead of 
the openness and forthrightness required to sustain support for war. The White House engaged in a 
massive political marketing campaign that overstated, over-packaged and oversold the threat. It was made 
to sound more urgent, more certain and more grave than it actually was. The chief rationale was 
downplayed for a lesser motivation that had a better chance of gaining public support. 

This is not to absolve the president or policymakers— they, in fact, bear responsibility for their decisions 
and actions. Rather it is to help us all learn the truth so we can fix what is wrong going forward and, 
hopefully, never again go to war when it is not absolutely necessary. 

Similarly, the deep distrust and suspicion created by President Bush and his top advisers was of their own 
making. Openness and forthrightness could have greatly diminished both and would have enabled the 
President to help move us beyond the partisan warfare he pledged to end, instead of exacerbating it. 

The reason the facts and conclusions revealed in What Happened continue to stand the test of time is 
simple— they are grounded In truth. I was heartened when the Associated Press called it a "sophisticated 
assessment" that "makes an important commentary on Washington's poisonous political climate." 

The permanent campaign, along with its inherently deceitful tactics, has been excessively embraced by 
partisans in Washington for far too long, creating a culture of deception. Sadly, the duplicitous 
questionnaire submitted to the committee by the Ranking Republican Member is not only symptomatic of 
but also feeds this destructive culture. 

I am optimistic that the day is near when we can move beyond the lack of reasoned discourse and achieve 
intellectually honest dialogue. That day will only come when more of our elected leaders at the highest 
levels of power remember and honor the reason they came to Washington in the first place— to make a 
positive difference by working together to solve our most pressing priorities— and embrace the most 
important thing for making that happen; candor. 
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ATTACHMENT A 


Excerpts of Conclusions from the Bipartisan Report by the Senate Select Committee on Intelligence (source: 
http://jntelligence.senate.gOv/08QS05/phase2a' pdf ) : 

• "Statements by the President, Vice President, Secretary of State and the National Security Adviser 
regarding a possible Iraqi nuclear v/eapons program were generally substantiated by intelligence 
community estimates but they did not convey the substantial disagreements that existed in the 
intelligence community." It added that there were "clear dissenting views from the State 
Department's Bureau of Intelligence and Research, which argued that reconstitution was not 
underway." (page 14) 

• "Statements by the President and Vice President prior to the October 2002 National Intelligence 
Estimate regarding Iraq's chemical weapons production capability and activities did not reflect the 
intelligence community's uncertainties as to whether such production was ongoing." (page 38) 

• "Statements by the President, Vice President Secretary of State and Secretary of Defense regarding 
Iraq's possession of weapons of mass destruction were generally substantiated by intelligence 
information though many statements made regarding ongoing production prior to late 2002 
reflected a higher level of certainty than the intelligence judgments themselves." (page 50-51) 

• "Statements by the President, Secretary of Defense and Secretary of State that Iraq was developing 
unmanned aerial vehicles (UAVs) that could be used to deliver chemical or biological weapons were 
generally substantiated by intelligence information bud did not convey the substantial 
disagreements or evolving views that existed In the intelligence community." (page 56) 

• "Statements and implications by the President and Secretary of State suggesting that Iraq and al- 
Qa'ida had a partnership, or that Iraq had provided al-Qa'ida with weapons training were not 
substantiated by the intelligence." (page 71) 

• "Statements in the major speeches analyzed, as well additional statements, regarding Iraq's 
contacts with al-Qa'ida were substantiated by Intelligence information. However, policymakers' 
statements did not accurately convey the intelligence assessments of the nature of these contacts, 
and left the impression that the contacts led to substantive Iraqi cooperation or support of al- 
Qa'ida." (page 71) 

• "Statements by the President and the Vice President indicating that Saddam Hussein was prepared 
to give weapons of mass destruction to terrorist groups for attacks against the United States were 
contradicted by available intelligence information." (page 82) 

• "Statements by President Bush and Vice President Cheney regarding the postwar situation in Iraq, 
in terms of the political, security, and economic, did not reflect the concerns and uncertainties 
expressed in the intelligence products." (page 88) 
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ATTACHMENT B 


Excerpts of Conclusions from " What Happened:" 

• "[T]he administration chose a different path — not employing out-and-out deception but shading 
the truth; downplaying the major reason for going to war and emphasizing a lesser motivation that 
could arguably be dealt with in other ways (such as intensified diplomatic pressure); trying to make 
the WMD threat and the Iraqi connection to terrorism appear just a little more certain, a little less 
questionable, than they were; quietly ignoring or disregarding some of the crucial caveats in the 
intelligence and minimizing evidence that pointed in the opposite direction; using innuendo and 
implication to encourage Americans to believe as fact some things that were unclear and possibly 
false (such as the idea that Saddam Hussein had an active nuclear weapons program) and other 
things that were overplayed or completely wrong (such as implying that Saddam might have an 
operational relationship with al Qaeda)." (page 132) 

• "The rhetoric in our campaign to sell war would continue to grow more certain and more grave. 

The nuclear threat and Iraq's contacts with al Qaeda became increasingly central to the talking 
points helping to create a needed sense of urgency for dealing with the grave and gathering threat 
from Iraq." (page 138) 

• "Most Important, the White House forestalled any debate about the fundamental goals and long- 
term plans for such an invasion. By pushing so hard on the WMD issue, reducing the larger issue of 
the future of the Middle East into a short-term emergency threat that must be dealt with now, the 
president and his advisers avoided having to discuss the big issues of what would happen in after 
the invasion. Who would rule Iraq? How would the region respond? How long would the United 
States have to remain on the ground? How would tensions among the nation's ethnic and religious 
groups be resolved? 

" Few of these questions ever appeared on the national radar screen during the run-up to the war 
But they would come back to haunt the president and the nation, in the years to come when it 
became clear that the stated rationales for war— the WMD threat and Iraq's link to terrorism— 
were less than convincing. The lack of candor underlying the campaign for war would severely 
undermine the president's entire second term in office." (page 143) 

• "The goal was to win the debate, to get Congress and the public to support the decision to confront 
Saddam. In the pursuit of that goal, embracing a high level of candor and honesty about the 
potential war— its larger objectives, its likely costs, and its possible risks— came a distant second." 
(page 133) 

• "An even more fundamental problem was the way his advisers decided to pursue a political 
propaganda campaign to sell the war to the American people. It was all part of the way the White 
House operated and Washington functioned, and no one seemed to see any problem with using 
such an approach on an issue as grave as war. A pro-war campaign might have been more 
acceptable had it been accompanied by a high level of candor and honesty, but it was not. Most of 
the arguments— especially those stated in prepared remarks by the president and in forums like 
Powell's presentation at the UN Security Council in February 2003— were carefully vetted and 
capable of being substantiated. But as the campaign accelerated, caveats and qualifications were 
downplayed or dropped altogether. Contradictory intelligence was largely ignored or simply 
disregarded. Evidence based on high confidence from the intelligence community was lumped 
together with intelligence of lesser confidence. A nuclear threat was added to the biological and 
chemical threats to create a greater sense of gravity and urgency. Support for terrorism was given 
greater weight by playing up a dubious al Qaeda connection to Iraq. When it was all packaged 
together, the case constituted a "grave and gathering danger" that needed to be dealt with 
urgently." (page 144-145) 
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